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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Real socialism 

I was very much looking forward - and 
with some trepidation - to reading Jack 
Conrad’s opus, ‘The place of the Soviet 
Union in history’ (August 17). I assumed 
this was going to be Jack setting out for 
the Weekly Worker group (WWG) and 
the paper a new line on the nature of 
the USSR. Jack starts with enormous 
eloquence, with the very commencement 
of the universe and the grand history of 
life on Earth, but even he, with the initials 
JC, is unable to explain why either came 
about. 

After six interesting pages, however, 
even Jack is unable to come to a 
conclusion about the nature of the Soviet 
Union, saying: “The cot death of working 
class domination in Soviet Russia saw the 
rise of something new, something entirely 
unexpected, something that has to be 
studied in its own right.” But still not yet 
by Jack or the WWG? 

A good psychotherapist would 
have fun with Jack. He loves to use 
gynaecological terms to attempt to 
describe the Soviet Union, including 
“abortion”, “ectopic” and “freak”. 

I actually thought Jack’s book From 
October to August was very good and 
has stood the test of time. Obviously, I 
don’t agree with everything asserted in 
it, but it is a very useful contribution to 
modem Marxism. I vividly recall one 
of the central conclusions that first and 
second waves of socialist revolution (the 
Paris Commune and the Russian October 
revolution) represented major leaps 
forward in both practical working class 
revolutionary advance and revolutionary 
theory. But we need to look forward to 
modem, 21st-century, technologically 
advanced socialism, being won over 
entire continents as a precursor to a 
genuinely world socialist and communist 
society. 

I have a somewhat simple hypothesis. 
The WWG emerged out of what is termed 
‘official communism’, including the old 
Communist Party of Great Britain and 
the New Communist Party. It therefore 
has ‘official communism’ as part of its 
DNA. Jack and the WWG have been 
on something of a voyage since 1991, 
trying to discover the authentic roots of 
revolutionary Marxism and the science of 
working class liberation. This included a 
major veer and flirtation with the whole 
Trotskyist tradition and antagonism to the 
‘official communist’. The 1,000th edition 
of the Weekly Worker (March 6 2014) 
infamously carried an image of Trotsky 
and a banner calling on workers to join 
the Fourth (Trotskyist) International. 

However, over recent years, I sense 
the WWG has found the Trotskyism 
origin and tradition to be barren and 
indeed poisonous. Its search for the 
authentic roots of revolutionary Marxism 
and the need to adopt a rational, scientific, 
materialist analysis to this endeavour 
has led to something of a positive re¬ 
engagement with what I would call the 
mainstream communist tradition. 

The Weekly Worker has rightly 
provided a major platform for the 
pioneering work of Lars T Lih, which 
has been significant in re-establishing 
the genuine mass, democratic, Bolshevik 
approach to the Communist Party and the 
socialist revolution, and in reconnecting 
the WWG to mainstream communism. 
The Trotskyism distortions and downright 
falsification of Bolshevik histoiy have 
been comprehensively demolished and 
Trotsky’s credentials as a revolutionary 


leader and man of substance destroyed. 

Lih has proved beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the April theses (1917) and 
the then Stalin-Kamenev leadership 
of the Moscow Bolshevik Party were 
completely in line with Lenin and 
Bolshevik revolutionary theory to date. 
In ‘A failure of definition’ (August 9), 
Conrad confirmed that the Soviet republic 
of workers, peasants and soldiers, which 
became a reality after the February 
1917 revolution, was not a break with 
revolutionary democratic dictatorship 
set out in Lenin’s Two tactics of social 
democracy, but its concrete realisation 
Absolutely correct and really obvious if 
you read the April theses. 

The re-engagement and reorientation 
of the WWG back towards traditional 
communism has caused squeals of 
anguish from inveterate Trotskyists, 
such as Rex Dunn, who declared he was 
a supporter of the Weekly Worker, but 
must now be wondering what he has 
committed to. 

The essential problem that Trotskyism 
has faced is that every twist, turn, split, 
mutation and variation of its 557 varieties 
has attempted to define its differences 
(from the others!) through its attitude to 
the Soviet Union. They all, of course, 
claim to be in favour of ‘socialism’. 
They are also all against whatever the 
Soviet Union was. So they are caught 
on these two opposing hooks - in favour 
of socialism but opposed to it. Twisting, 
contorting and coming up with complex, 
fantastical and nonsensical definitions. 

Jack engages in a morass of confusion 
and contradictions in attempting to 
classify the USSR. He confirms that 
“A mode of production also requires a 
consolidated ruling class”, but is unable 
to answer who that was. He approvingly 
quotes Hilferding that “he too discounted 
ideas that the Soviet apparatus had 
consolidated itself into a ruling class”, 
but that “the state had therefore become 
autonomous of the workers, the economy 
... and even the apparatus itself’. 
“However, inside the Soviet Union, the 
apparatus stood alone. There was no 
ruling class to obey, ape or join.” 

Jack persists with the absurd claim 
that the massive state-owned and directed 
socialist industrialisation of the USSR 
and mass socialist collectivisation of 
agriculture - and the triumph of these 
forms of socialism by the early 1930s - 
represented a “social counterrevolution 
within the revolution”. 

He might have - more credibly - 
argued that the Great Purge 1937-38 
when it ‘backlashed’ against the middle 
ranks of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union - represented a potential 
coup against the working class power. 
But he didn’t and it wasn’t. The death of 
Stalin resulted in the reassertion of the 
leading role of the Communist Party and 
ultimately to the democratic communist 
vision and strategy set out in the 1961 
CPSU programme. 

I am irresistibly reminded of Winston 
Churchill’s famous characterisation of the 
USSR as “a riddle wrapped in a mystery 
inside an enigma”. What tautological and 
sociological nonsense. It could almost be 
a ‘statesman’ squirming and attempting 
to exude profundity, but deliberately 
offering no clue as to the social, class 
nature of the Soviet Union. 

Isn’t Occam’s Razor the problem¬ 
solving principle that the simplest solution 
tends to be the correct one? Churchill 
knew perfectly well the social class nature 
of the Soviet Union. As secretary of state 
for air and war (1919-21), he organised 
a coalition of 14 countries to invade the 
Soviet Union and “crush the Bolshevik 
baby in its cradle” (nice). 


Churchill, of course, had a mortal 
hatred of the working class, all 
revolutionary movements and all 
struggles for national liberation from 
British imperialism. He shot striking 
miners in south Wales, burned to death 
anarchists in London and conducted 
the dirtiest terrorist war of oppression in 
Ireland. Churchill’s hostility to the Soviet 
Union was simply his vitriolic class 
hatred and hostility to a country where the 
working masses had through revolution 
overthrown the rule of his class and 
established a social and economic system 
to be run by and for working people. 

Jack - applying his rational, objective, 
scientific approach - is forced to admit 
that, despite all the nonsense about 
counterrevolution and regression, 
“Economically, however, there was 
progress. By the time of the CPSU’s 22nd 
Congress in 1961 the country had been 
radically transformed compared with 
1917. Not only was the Soviet Union 
the second superpower militarily. In 
terms of steel, coal, hydro-electricity, gas, 
oil, machine tools, etc, it led the world. 
Housing, food consumption and general 
living standards were noticeably better 
too. So was healthcare. Life expectancy 
for newborns rose significantly, from 44.4 
years in 1926-27 to 68.6 years in 1958- 
59. What had been a largely illiterate 
population now completed secondary 
education as a matter of routine and 
increasingly went onto higher education. 

“Moreover, in the physical sciences, 
engineering and mathematics Soviet 
citizens were counted in the front rank. 
Nobel prizes were won in chemistry 
and physics. In space the Soviet Union 
notched up many spectacular triumphs. 
First artificial satellite, first manned flight, 
first space walk, first woman, first lunar 
orbiter, etc. Such a transformation would 
have been impossible without taking a 
non-capitalist course of development.” 

Think carefully about the above. Is 
this an “ectopic”, “freak”, “abortion” of 
a society? Is this a society where there 
has been a “counterrevolution within a 
revolution”? Who were the new “rulers”? 
How could they act so benevolently in 
putting the basic and indeed the advanced 
interests of its people so far as the priority? 

If the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union was in effect the “ruling class” over 
whatever society the Soviet Union was, it 
must have been the most democratic and 
meritocratic in world histoiy, recruiting 
literally the best and most ambitious to do 
good from all sorts of backgrounds. 

Jack’s article, ‘Not social democracy’ 
(September 27) on the South African 
Communist Party and its intentions 
relating to the national democratic 
revolution against apartheid was spot 
on. He set out an extremely positive 
schema and alternative history, where the 
SACP and African National Congress 
have violently overthrown the apartheid 
regime and have implemented massive 
social refonn - indeed transformation of 
economic, social and cultural conditions 
- for the great majority. 

He describes this as “bureaucratic 
socialism”, as opposed to “proletarian 
socialism”. It’s not a term I would 
use, but the socialism is key. He states 
“bureaucratic socialism cannot be 
democratic, cannot make the transition to 
communism”. 

Why on earth not? As above, the 1961 
CPSU programme provided precisely 
such a direction of travel, but was stifled 
and suffocated by bureaucratic and 
short-term factional struggles for power 
and changes in leadership. That was 
not inevitable. Some argue the Action 
Programme of the Czechoslovakian 
Communist Party in 1968 offered a 


similar transformative route forward, 
but was, of course, crushed by Warsaw 
Treaty tanks. Also, not inevitable. 

Andrew Northall 

Kettering 

Wealth 

Our old friend, Andrew Northall, makes 
an elementary mistake in a previous letter. 
Taking to task Paul B Smith, he says this: 
“Central to Marxism is the fact that labour 
is the source of all value and wealth” 
(Letters, October 4). 

This is clearly untrue. As Marx 
himself pointed out, if we “take away the 
useful labouf’, there remains “a material 
substratum”, which is “furnished by 
nature without the help of man” (K Marx 
Capital^ ol 1, Moscow 1970, p43). Nature 
changes matter, and when humanity puts 
its hand in to changing matter through 
labour, it is “constantly helped by natural 
forces.” Therefore Marx stresses that 
labour is not the only source of material 
wealth: labour is akin to the father, nature 
the mother. 

So labour cannot be “the source” 
of “all value and wealth”. A notion that 
long passed for orthodoxy in the Socialist 
Workers Party. Proposition one of its 
‘What the SWP fights for’ used read as 
follows: ‘The workers create all the wealth 
under capitalism. A new society can only 
be constructed when they collectively 
seize control of that wealth and plan its 
production and distribution.” 

For Marxism nature is the ultimate 
provider, regardless of how much time, 
energy and talent is expended by human 
beings. Their labour - and, of course, not 
just under capitalism - merely serves to 
manipulate, alter, shape what is already 
given, according to some human aim, 
in order to meet some human need 
And this work is “constantly helped by 
natural forces” too (K Marx Capital Vol 
1, Moscow 1970, p43). Eg, producing 
grain not only requires those able to drive 
tractors and combine harvesters: it requires 
seed, fertile soil and sufficient rain and 
sunshine. 

In this context it is worth adding that, 
far from ignoring ecology, demanding the 
human conquest ofnature and worshipping 
unlimited industrial growth, Marx actually 
had a sophisticated understanding of 
so-called green issues. His materialism 
recognised the dependence of humanity 
upon nature, the necessity of conservation 
and sympathetically mastering the laws 
of nature (see J Bellamy Foster Marx’s 
ecology New York 2000). Nor should the 
despoliation of nature in the Soviet Union 
be foigottea According to an officially 
sponsored source, Mikhail Lemeshev, 
the drive for extensive development 
of production “makes the effect of the 
socialist mode of production upon nature 
tantamount to the effect that capitalist 
production has on it” (M Lemeshev 
Bureaucrats in power - ecological collapse 
Moscow 1990, p37). 

Stephanie Just 
Canterbury 

Eleventh day 

When I was a lad in the 1950s on the “11th 
day of the 11th month” everything would 
stop - in the street, in shops and at work. 
But at two minutes past 11 people would 
move again, factory hooters would blast 
and I remember well the sound of the 
(steam) train whistles. On Remembrance 
Sunday there would be a parade through 
the town to the church; there would be 
men and women from the branches of 
the military, civil defence people, nurses, 
police, firefighters in uniform and so on. 

I was in the local church choir at the 
time and the church would be packed 
- even more so than for the Christmas 


carol service. This was not surprising; 
most adults, including my parents, were 
remembering friends and relatives who 
had died in the war not many years 
previously. There was genuine, heartfelt 
grief and a sombre atmosphere among the 
almost universal red poppy wearers. 

For at least 20 years after World War 
II it still dominated all sorts of things. 
There were books like The wooden horse 
(escape from a prison camp) and The dam 
busters and it was the same at the cinema 
and newly arrived TV. But things started 
to change. The most significant early 
development in the UK was probably the 
formation of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament in 1957 and the growing 
popularity of, and publicity given to, the 
marches from Aldermaston to London, 
which started in 1959. At the same time 
we had the gradual loss of empire and the 
support on the left for those demanding 
freedom 

There was the revolution in Cuba and 
the growing fight for civil rights in the US 

- the latter marked by atrocities, such as the 
murder of Emmett Till and the bombing 
of the church in Binningham Alabama in 
1963, which caused the death of four girls. 
Such events further undermined the image 
of the ‘leader of the free world’ and hence 
ofits foreign policies. All ofthese struggles 
and historic events came together with 
the biggest of the lot - the international 
movement against the war in Vietnam. 

The opposition to oppression and 
war was reflected in culture too. One of 
the earliest expressions seen was in the 
comedy sketch show Beyond the fiinge, 
which, while ridiculing politicians such as 
Churchill and MacMillan, also hit out at 
the enduring myths of the war. On stage 
and screen we had Oh! What a lovely 
war, which, among other things, parodied 
popular songs on World War I. 

Nationalism is needed to bind the 
working class and the capitalist class 
together, as if they had common interests. 
We can look on in wonder, as the queen, 
the prime minister, the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the rest of them bow 
their heads in prayer and remembrance 

- preferably of a war. We must celebrate 
‘god, queen and country’ because 
nationalism is also needed for wars. 

Margaret Thatcher had a bit of luck 
with the Falkland Islands war, stirring 
enough enthusiasm to win the 1983 
election. Then there was 9/11, when the 
long planned, and totally irrelevant (and 
illegal), invasion of Iraq could join that 
of Afghanistan and our current world of 
apparently permanent war. We have with 
these wars ever more desperate attempts to 
get public backing - if not for the war, then 
at least for ‘our lads’ (and maybe ‘lasses’). 
The press plays a big role in this, of course. 

But none of these ‘patriots’ have as 
much enthusiasm for supporting ‘our 
lads’, when it comes to housing for their 
families, health, including mental health, 
on their return. But they are ‘heroes’ and 
must be celebrated as such. Hurrah for the 
heroes who lost legs, etc in pointless wars 
called by the US and backed by British 
governments. It’s such a shame that so 
many of the soldiers end up homeless, on 
the streets, in prison or committing suicide 

- for some the war is never over. 

However, today there are fewer and 
fewer people wearing poppies - things 
have changed a lot in the last 50 years 
or so. But unfortunately they haven’t 
changed enough. Wars go on indefinitely - 
and with them thousands of refugees, who 
are also used to help along the nationalist 
project. And we have not just nationalism, 
with the post-imperial delusions of a Jacob 
Rees-Mogg or a Boris Johnson, but the 
re-emergence of fascism This is clear in 
Europe - in Hungary, Poland, Italy and 
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even Gennany. It is clear too around the 
world - in India, in the Philippines and in 
Brazil. This is obviously just a taster of 
what’s around. We have the residence of 
the neoliberal elites and their hangers-on. 
Dreamers of “blood and soil” with their 
racism, misogyny, and carefully selective 
religious beliefs and, in many countries, 
the hankering of police forces for ‘law and 
order’. 

But we also have working class 
communities, who feel let down by their 
political leaders, mostly because they have 
been let down - by Democrats in the US 
and by social democrats all over the world 
In France large numbers of voters for the 
Front National were from areas previously 
strongly communist. Many workers feel 
betrayed by their traditional leaderships 
and have no real idea of where to turn. 

Never has the need for an international 
communist movement been so urgent. 
Even in the 1930s there were communist 
parties, for all their faults, there was a 
Soviet Union, for all its faults; there were, 
in fact, actual material forces to oppose 
fascism. But now? Moralising liberals 
- whether social democrats, greens or 
leftwing sectarians - are not up to the job. 
We need a party to unite working class 
forces - even to recognise that such forces 
exist would be a step on the way. 

Meanwhile, there’s going to be an 
awful lot of nonsense for the centenary of 
the 11th hour of the 11th day ... I wonder 
if Jeremy will bend far enough this time? 
Jim Cook 
email 

Value 

In his ‘corrective’ letter, Moshe 
Machover claims Marx’s authority for 
the transhistorical manner in which 
he employs the tenn ‘value’ (Letters, 
September 13). He recommends that we 
read what Marx had to say to his friend 
and comrade, Ludwig Kugelmann, on the 
question. 

According to Moshe, Marx is of the 
view that value - ie, exchange value, as 
opposed to use-value - exists “under any 
form of social organisation”. Well, looking 
through the text of Marx’s 1868 letter, that 
contention is simply unsupportable. Marx 
does not argue that value exists “under any 
form of social organisation”. 

Value and exchange value are, for 
Marx, a specific “manifestation” of the 
general law of labour time: “as every 
child knows, ... the amounts of society’s 
aggregate labour” has to be distributed 
in “specific proportions” (K Marx and F 
Engels CW Vol 43, Moscow 1998, p68). 
Capitalism does exactly that indirectly, 
through the market and the law of value, 
through prices and money, as a tendency, 
behind the backs of the social actors, etc. 
Pre-capitalist and post-capitalist societies 
likewise distribute their labour time ... 
but not through the law of value. Eg, in 
socialist society the law of the plan will 
replace the law of value. 

At the risk of quote-mongering, it 
is worth looking at Fredrick Engels’ 
Anti-Duhring - in particular chapter four 
(reportedly part-written by Marx). Here 
we find this telling comment on the 
historically transient nature of ‘value’: 

“From the moment when society enters 
into possession of the means of production 
and uses them in direct association for 
production, the labour of each individual, 
however varied its specifically useful 
character may be, becomes at the start 
and directly social labour. The quantity of 
social labour contained in a product need 
not then be established in a roundabout 
way; daily experience shows in a direct 
way how much of it is required on the 
average. Society can simply calculate how 
many hours of labour are contained in a 
steam engine, a bushel of wheat of the last 
harvest, or a hundred square yards of cloth 
of a certain quality. It could therefore never 


occur to it still to express the quantities 
of labour put into the products, quantities 
which it will then know directly and in 
their absolute amounts, in a third product, 
in a measure which, besides, is only 
relative, fluctuating, inadequate, though 
formerly unavoidable for lack of a better 
one, rather than express them in their 
natural, adequate and absolute measure, 
time .... 

“Hence, on the assumptions we made 
above, society will not assign values to 
products. It will not express the simple 
fact that the hundred square yards of cloth 
have required for their production, say, a 
thousandhours of labour in the oblique and 
meaningless way, stating that they have the 
value of a thousand hours of labour. It is 
true that even then it will still be necessary 
for society to know how much labour 
each article of consumption requires for its 
production. It will have to arrange its plan 
of production in accordance with its means 
of production, which include, in particular, 
its labour-powers. The useful effects of the 
various articles of consumption, compared 
with one another and with the quantities of 
labour required for their production, will 
in the end determine the plan. People will 
be able to manage everything very simply, 
without the intervention of much-vaunted 
‘value’” (K Marx and F Engels CW Vol 
25, London 1987, p294). 

Comrade Machover is, of course, 
free to use the tenn ‘value’ in any way 
he so wishes. But giving the tenn a 
transhistorical status, especially when 
talking amongst consenting Marxists, is 
surely a recipe for confusion - the original 
complaint of Danny Hammill in his report 
of this year’s Communist University. 

John Bridge 
London 

Beautiful 

It might well be said that we stand atop 
a beautiful hill - one formed from any 
residue of decency still to be found 
amongst capitalism’s debris and detritus, 
one rising above its sewage. That hilltop 
we share is even further sun-splashed by 
unquestionable honorability - everything 
is bonded to a fundamental, unwavering 
humanitarianism. 

But in stark contrast to that description 
(not to say in utterly grotesque paradox), 
simultaneously we choose to hunker down 
within our individual trenches. We burrow 
around in our separately engineered 
ideological furrows, doing so within what I 
would argue to be ‘ suicidal comfort zones ’ 
- in other words, within a tragically self- 
inflicted, but also downright self-serving, 
fabrication. 

In an attempt to break through this 
mutual isolationism of ours - (ie, of those 
on the serious/Marxist left in conjunction 
with other radically progressive elements), 
I urge you to read through the letter from 
David William Pear published in the 
Weekly Worker (October 18). 

This cuts through all such rickety 
perimeter fences either of ideological or 
organisational difference, as exist between 
us - all such largely arbitrary boundaries; 
all such suicidal comfort zones. It smashes 
down all such demarcations as are kept in 
place by those who profess to be virulently 
anti-capitalist; by anyone wishing to 
portray themselves - and therein sincerely 
believing themselves to be - efficiently 
opposed to current elites alongside an 
innately concomitant barbarism. 

In the absence of finding a pathway to 
setting aside the differences of attitude that 
prevail amongst us, we play into the hands 
of our enemy. In essence, we will continue 
to amount to nothing more than a disparate 
gang of Bubble Bomb commentators. In 
effect, we’ll remain nothing more than yet 
another echo of our notionally conscience- 
struck bourgeois media or their obscenely 
hand-wringing intelligentsia. In that 
absence of any profound solidarity, merely 


we’ll remain as additional splish-splashes 
of dissent in an overflowing bathtub of 
commentary. 

Needless to add, this farrago of 
wastefulness only remains true whilst 
no Communist Party of any real 
substance exists - one which is both truly 
representative of and genuinely acting 
for the interests of all working citizens; 
consequently, one around which each and 
every thinking, enlightened person could 
pro-actively and enthusiastically coalesce. It 
will be a Communist Party that is both an 
amalgamation and magnificent exemplar 
of vibrant eco-salvation, harnessed to our 
mutual futurescape liberation; by way 
of its devotion to universal democracy, 
a communism that’s categorically non- 
Stalinist... and, so it could be said, one that’s 
faithful to its own opalescent gi-acefiilnessl 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Lexit tactic 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 28, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin’s electoral strategy 
from 1907 to the October Revolution of 1917. This meeting: chapter 1 
(continued): ‘The flight of the intellectuals’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday October 30, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 

14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: 
‘Everyday communism in Slovenian underground music venues’. 
Speaker: Rajko Mursic. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 


Rise of precarious workers 

Tuesday October 30, Sam: National demonstration, Transport for 
London, 197 Blackfriars Road, London SE1. 

Organised by Independent Workers Union of Great Britain: 
https://iwgb.org.uk. 


Legacy of the Race Relations Act 1968 


Lexit was aimed at globalisation and not 
at national autarky - as you so reduce 
reality to a simplistic and non-dialectic 
binary choice (‘More humiliation looms’, 
October 18). 

If memory serves me, the miners 
(organised labour) needed to be 
defeated before the big bang of financial 
deregulation could proceed and financial 
globalisation could be released on an 
unsuspecting world. This neo-lib strategy 
(market fundamentalism - abolish national 
impediments to the free flow of capital) 
was adopted due to the declining rate of 
profit, when the post-war boom came 
to an end in the early 70s, associated 
with Nixon’s floating of the dollar due 
to printing too much money over the 
Vietnam war (symptom, not cause). 

In short Lexit is a tactic to make it 
much harder to make a ‘profit’ soon 
... not least the inexhaustible supply of 
competitive labour (a commodity, an input 
- not people) from the east. A side benefit is 
the public destruction of the Conservative 
and Unionist Party (titter). Some might call 
this opportunism; others the conjunctural, 
whatever. But incontrovertibly we are 
facing real political choices and not 
the choice between neoliberalism and 
neoliberalism - which is what we had from 
1979 to 2016. 


Tuesday October 30, 7pm: Meeting, Marx Memorial Library, 37a 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Speaker: Wilf Sullivan (TUC race 
equality officer). Tickets £5 (£3). 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marxlibrary.org.uk. 

Stop arming Saudi, stop bombing Yemen 

Tuesday October 30, 5pm: Meeting, Wilson Room, Portcullis House, 
1 Parliament Street, London SW1. Speakers include: Lloyd Russell- 
Moyle MP, Lindsey German (Stop the War Coalition). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

No to demolition 

Saturday November 3,12 noon: Protest, City Hall, Queen’s Walk, 
London SE1. 

Organised by Homes for All, Save Cressingham, Radical Housing 
Network and Defend Council Housing: 
www.defendcouncilhousing.org.uk/dch. 

Keep the guard on the train 

Public meetings 

Leeds, Tuesday November 6, 6pm: 

Park Plaza, City Square, Boar Lane, Leeds LSI. 

Newcastle, Thursday November 8, 6pm: 

Royal Station Hotel, Neville Street, Newcastle Upon Tyne NE1. 
Sheffield, Thursday November 8, 6pm: 

Showroom Cinema, 15 Paternoster Row, Sheffield SI. 

Manchester, Thursday November 15, 6pm: 

The Mechanics Institute, 103 Princes Street, Manchester Ml. 
Liverpool, Thursday November 29,6pm: 

Britannia Adelphi Hotel, Ranelagh Place, Liverpool L3. 

Organised by RMT: www.rmt.org.uk/home. 

Socialism 2018 

Saturday November 10 and Sunday November 11: Socialist Party 
school, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, Bloomsbury, London 
WC1. Organised by Socialist Party in England and Wales: 
www.socialism2018.net 


Nic Elvidge 

email 

Deluded 

Anders Breivik was responsible for the 
greatest individual terrorist atrocity on 
European soil - it’s scale of 77 fatalities 
alongside multiple wounded/traumatised 
survivors is astonishing (‘Going beyond 
acts of terror?’, October 18). Breivik’s 
online posting of his 7,500-page (!) 
manifesto/justification prior to his action 
suggests that he didn’t expect to survive 
the cataclysm of violence he was going to 
unleash. 

I see his killing spree as an act in line 
with the ‘propaganda by deed’ atrocities 
of the anarchist bomb-throwers of the late 
19th/early 20th century. It’s aim was to 
encourage like-minded people to engage 
and organise in struggle in the same vein, 
whilst provoking the state to show its true 
colours through a draconian police and 
judicial response - thus inciting further 
revolutionary action and a ‘virtuous circle’ 
of ever-increasing violence, resulting in the 
overthrow of the state. 

The Norwegians did not rise to 
Breivik’s bait. Despite their trauma they 
dealt with his crimes through full and 
normal judicial process. They have given 
no grist to the mill of the fascists in the way 
he hoped. A deluded lone wolf like Breivik 
can cause tragedy and agony, but furthers 
our enemies not one whit. We know who 
they are and we will continue to fight them. 
Robert Leslie 
email 


Capitalism’s greatest crisis? 

Wednesday November 21, 7 pm: Meeting, first floor, Wellington pub, 
37 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham B2. ‘Austerity, militarism, creeping 
fascism, and climate catastrophe: is this capitalism’s greatest crisis?’ 
Speaker : Neil Faulkner. 

Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 
serl4@btinternet.com. 

The long 1960s 

Thursday November 29,6.30: Discussion, Marchmont Community 
Centre, Marchmont Street, London WC 1. ‘Revolution and 
counterrevolution in Iran’. Speaker: Torab Saleth. 

Organised by Social Histories of Revolution: 
https://socialhistories.wordpress.com. 

Latin America 2018 

Saturday December 1,10am to 6.30pm (registration 9.15am): 

Conference, Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London 
WC 1. Speakers include: Tariq Ali, Christine Blower (NEU), Victoria 
Brittain, Chris Williamson MP, Jon Lansman (Momentum), Lindsey 
German (Stop the War Coalition), Kate Hudson (CND), plus guests 
from Latin America. 

Organised by Latin America Conference: 
www.latinamericaconference.co.uk. 

Economics of Brexit 

Tuesday December 4, 7pm: Meeting, committee rooms 3-4, Council 
House, Victoria Square, Birmingham Bl. Speaker: Michael Roberts. 
Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 
serl4@btinternet.com. 

Build Stop the War 

Wednesday December 5, 7pm: Christmas fundraiser dinner, Urfa 
Ocakbasi Restaurant, 85 Stoke Newington Road, London N16. Special 
guest: Brian Eno. Tickets: £25-£40 - order at 020-7561 4830. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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No compliance 

James Linney looks at the impact of Theresa May’s ‘hostile environment’ on asylum-seekers 



Failure to treat can result in tragic consequences 


T here has been plenty written 
over the past few months about 
the effects of the Tory’s ‘hostile 
environment’ on the Windrush 
generation, and the mainstream 
media have been pretty unanimous 
in their criticism of a policy that 
resulted in people, who have the legal 
right to live in Britain, being wrongly 
threatened with deportation, refused 
entry back into the UK and denied 
free treatment in the national health 
service. 

The case of Sarah O’Connor, who 
died this year at the age of 57, was 
one of the more publicised examples, 
but it was typical of hundreds 
of other cases. She was wrongly 
accused of being in Britain illegally, 
subsequently lost her job and her 
house, was refused benefits and was 
facing bankruptcy when she died. 

Despite such heart-breaking 
stories, Theresa May, who was 
responsible for implementing and 
enforcing the ‘hostile environment’ 
in her role as home secretary, could 
not quite bring herself to apologise 
during an Andrew Marr interview 
in September. 1 She did her best to 
appear regretful that people’s lives 
have been ruined, but the result was 
the - by now familiar - spectacle of her 
not just failing to appear empathetic 
and caring, but failing to convince us 
(and possibly herself) that she is even 
recognisably human. But, putting her 
existential crisis aside, what she was 
clear about was her continued faith 
in the principle behind the ‘hostile 
environment’ policy. In other words, 
had the Windrush generation fallen 
the wrong side of the home office’s 
‘right to remain’ categorisation, then 
the cruel treatment meted out to them 
would in fact have been morally 
justified (a sentiment about which 
the mainstream media are noticeably 
more silent in their criticism). And a 
fact that, strangely, puts the Windrush 
generation in a more privileged 
position than the thousands of people 
whom the British state deems it is 
morally justified to abuse because of 
their less privileged visa status. 

One such group are asylum- 
seekers, who in the UK are people 
deemed to have fled their country of 
origin due to a “well-founded fear of 
being persecuted for reasons of race, 
religion, nationality, membership of 
a particular social group or political 
opinion”, as defined by the 1951 UN 
Refugee Convention. 2 On arriving 
in the UK, they begin the process of 
applying for the ‘right to remain’; 
if successful they are categorised as 
refugees and can benefit from the 
same rights to work, welfare support 
and NHS care as other UK citizens 
(for a minimum of five years at 
least). If their application to remain 
is not successful, they have the 
right to appeal, but if the decision 
is upheld then they will be forcibly 
returned to their home country. The 
whole process is only supposed to 
take six months, 3 but in reality can 
last several years. The UK interprets 
the above UNHCR definition in a 
notoriously strict manner, resulting in 
the rejection of most cases. In 2016, 
of 33,000 such applications, 21,000 


were rejected. 4 

Asylum-seekers (often young 
children and teenagers arriving 
alone), have already been through 
unimaginable horrors. They come 
from the poorest countries, where 
often they have been imprisoned, 
tortured, raped and/or are fleeing war. 
Their journey to the UK commonly 
involves further abuse at the hands 
of transit countries, where many are 
locked up for months, or they have 
had to risk perilous journeys on death¬ 
trap boats at the mercy of smugglers. 
A list of deaths of migrants travelling 
to Europe since the early 1990s has 
been compiled by a Dutch NGO 
- United for Intercultural Action. 5 
As of May 2018, it has recorded 
34,361 deaths. This list is in itself 
an indescribably sad record of the 
human cost of policing borders, but 
it is only the tip of the iceberg: these 
are only the reported deaths; the real 
number is certainly far higher. 

Bureaucratic 

On reaching the UK, their suffering 
continues - but now at the hands of 
the British state. Most are processed 
in one of the nine privately run 
‘detention centres’ - a 21st century 
term for concentration camps. In 
2017, 27,300 people were held in 
one of these centres, 42 of whom 
were children. 6 The decision to 
detain someone is made solely by 
immigration police. There is no 
recourse to the judiciary and the UK 
is the only country in Europe that can 
detain asylum-seekers indefinitely in 
this way. 

The lucky ones are released, 
whilst the home office starts the 
lengthy process of deciding whether 
they can stay. The realities of this 
process are a bureaucratic tragedy 
that makes Kafka’s The trial look like 
a frivolous sitcom. People are firstly 
given accommodation, but the home 
office ensures that they are moved 
outside London (where they might 
have some sort of support network) 
to distant cities, usually in northern 
England. They are accommodated 
in often dilapidated, overcrowded 
houses or hostels. Throughout their 
asylum processing - something that 
can last years - they are not allowed to 
work and each person (each adult and 
child) is given a weekly allowance of 


just £36.95, forcing them to live in 
destitution. They must report regularly 
to the home office and are subject to 
repeated, lengthy interviews, where 
they are interrogated about their past 
sufferings. They are also subject to 
‘house rules’, which can often mean 
curfews or asking permission to come 
and go where they are housed. 

One small mercy during their 
processing is that they have access 
to the majority of NHS care. True, 
there are some NHS services that 
are denied: for example, pregnant 
women, or children under four years 
old from families earning below a 
certain threshold, are normally given 
‘Healthy Start’ vouchers. These can 
be spent on milk, fruit and vegetables 
and free daily multivitamins. 
However, children of asylum-seekers 
are not deemed worthy of these basics, 
despite their need being greater than 
most: often they are nutritionally 
deficient, which puts them at risk of 
infections, stunted growth, becoming 
anaemic from iron deficiency or 
developing rickets because of severe 
vitamin D deficiency. This situation 
is exacerbated by the exclusion of 
these children from the free school 
dinner scheme. 

Refused asylum-seekers however, 
are even less fortunate: at the point 
that their asylum claim is denied, 
their access to NHS care is drastically 
rationed. Restricting essential 
healthcare is one of the weapons 
the Tories devised in the creation of 
their ‘hostile environment’. Hence 
the repellent National Health Service 
(Charges to Overseas Visitors) 
Regulations 2015, and the 2017 
amendment. These were an extensive 
expansion of the 2011 regulations 
and created a situation where people 
not “normally resident” in the UK 
(including refused asylum-seekers) 
could only access a narrowly 
prescribed list of healthcare services. 
Exempt from the exclusions were GP 
visits, accident and emergency care, 
family planning, treatment for some 
infectious diseases and for a physical 
or mental condition caused by torture, 
female genital mutilation, domestic 
violence or sexual violence. But 
all other care is withheld unless the 
person first pays for its cost upfront. 
This is obviously an impossibility for 
almost all failed asylum-seekers, the 


majority of whom can barely afford 
to feed themselves, being no longer 
entitled to the £36 per week that 
applied during the processing of their 
case. 

People coming to the UK as 
asylum-seekers have a host of 
complex mental and physical health 
conditions, linked to either the lack 
of healthcare in their home countries, 
the abuse they have suffered at home 
or at the hands of the UK government 

- as well as all the other acute and 
chronic conditions that anyone can 
suffer from. Their need for healthcare 
is therefore greater than the average 
person’s. Mental health conditions 
are predictably their most commonly 
experienced illnesses - what they 
have witnessed often leaves them 
with severe depression, anxiety or 
post-traumatic stress disorder, all of 
which require regular and intensive 
input from specialist psychiatric and 
psychological services. If by chance 
they are not suffering from a mental 
illness on arriving in the UK, then 
the psychological stress produced by 
years of being constantly threatened 
with an early-hours visit from the 
immigration police for immediate 
deportation may well create one. Yet, 
at the point where their asylum case 
is unsuccessful, whatever care they 
were receiving is then withdrawn. 
The results are predictably tragic, 
with suicide rates - already very high, 
compared to the rest of the population 

- rising sharply after their cases are 
rejected. 7 

If a refused asylum-seeker suffers 
a life-threatening illness or accident, 
they will be taken to A&E and receive 
care, but, as soon as they are stable 
and transferred to a ward, charges will 
apply. So the rest of their essential 
treatment (further operations, blood 
tests, nursing care, x-rays, rehab, 
etc) can be withheld unless payment 
is made. The regulations also create 
a statutory responsibility for the 
NHS staff to establish if someone 
in entitled to free NHS care - if not 
they must ensure that the money 
is received before care is given. It 
is the home office which decides 
what is medically necessary, not the 
doctors caring for these patients - 
and not surprisingly they interpret 
‘immediately necessary’ and ‘life- 
saving’ very narrowly indeed. One 
case highlighting the reality of the 
suffering which has resulted is that 
of Kelemua Mulat, a 38-year-old 
refused asylum-seeker who fled 
Ethiopia, where her partner - the 
father of her daughter - was killed by 
pro-government forces after he took 
part in protests. Her treatment for 
advanced breast cancer was withheld 
by the home office, forcing her 
doctors to delay her treatment for six 
weeks, while they appealed. 8 

Misery 

This is just one example, and a short 
article cannot possibly come close 
to illustrating the full extent of the 
misery that the ‘hostile environment’ 
policy has caused. 

It is a policy that is explicitly 
not about economics. After all, 
the amount of money spent on 


asylum-seekers’ healthcare (or 
recouped through NHS charges) is 
inconsequential. And, if it was about 
saving money, why not allow asylum- 
seekers to work whilst their case is 
being processed? And, despite what 
some may claim, the policy cannot be 
about deterring people from seeking 
asylum. They leave their home 
country because they have to, usually 
because not leaving immediately 
would mean death for themselves 
and their family. They usually do not 
have detailed knowledge of the UK’s 
immigration policy and, even if they 
did, it would not matter: they do not 
have a choice. But presumably the 
government hopes that eventually 
its cruel restrictions will become 
common knowledge and they will 
flee to a different destination. 

Theresa May’s implementation 
and recent enthusiastic defence of 
the ‘hostile environment’ is partly 
a (futile) attempt to placate the 
rightwing of her party, which is 
becoming increasingly emboldened 
by the divisions that Brexit has 
catalysed. It is also obviously 
pandering to reactionary and lumpen 
voters (including amongst the 
working class) who are not able to see 
through the oldest trick in the book: 
namely distraction via scapegoating. 
That is why the Tory narrative has 
consistently been: ‘Immigrants are 
to blame for your dissatisfaction with 
life. No need to do anything silly like 
question our austerity policies. ’ There 
is also clearly something deeper at 
play. While borders and nationalism 
are not capitalist inventions, these are 
concepts it enthusiastically embraced. 
Immigration controls were created 
and then broadened in the late 19th 
and 20th centuries as a consequence 
of colonisation and imperialist wars. 

So what does this mean for the left 
in Britain? It goes without saying that 
we must support movements fighting 
for full political and other rights for 
migrants. We should call on NHS 
staff to do all they can not to comply 
with the home office regulations on 
charging for care, and for their unions 
to coordinate and fully support such 
acts of solidarity. Yet we must also be 
clear that this is not enough to end the 
suffering. 

And, at the same time as fighting 
to transform the Labour Party, 
we must be clear in our criticism: 
borders and immigration controls 
are inconsistent with socialism. We 
are internationalist as a principle and 
should have no part in any process 
that categorises another human 
being, who happens to move from 
one locality to another, as ‘illegal’. 
Until this ends, the suffering will 
continue • 

Notes 

1. www.youtube.com/watch?v=ph_VPVOQbDk. 

2. www.unhcr.org/uk/1951 -refugee-convention, 
html. 

3. www.gov.uk/claim-asylum/decision. 

4. https://fullfact.org/immigration/uk-refugees. 

5. https://uploads.guim.co.uk/2018/06/19/TheList. 
pdf. 

6. https://migrationobservatory.ox.ac.uk/resources/ 
briefings/immigration-detention-in-the-uk. 

7. www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pubmed/18423357. 

8. www.theguardian.com/uk-news/2018/jun/07/ 
home-office-prevented-asylum-seekers-urgent- 
cancer-treatment. 
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Keep on keeping on 

The absence of members’ rights is striking. Peter Manson reports on the first Pre-Conference Bulletin 


T he Socialist Workers Party has 
just entered its official pre¬ 
conference period - the only 
time when comrades may engage in 
debate and criticism of the leadership 
before the entire membership. This 
takes place through three internal 
Pre-Conference Bulletins ( PCBs ), 

which, comrades are instructed, “are 
for members only and should not be 
shared outside the party”. 

Because the 2019 conference is to be 
held over the weekend of January 4-6, 
the three-month annual pre-conference 
period officially began on October 
4, and the first PCB was distributed 
last week. In it the central committee 
warns: “All pre-conference discussion 
should take place through the .PCBs, the 
aggregates and the party’s democratic 
structures, and not by any other means’' 
(my emphasis). It even states: “Motions 
to conference cannot be discussed 
outside the pre-conference period.” 

Obviously the leadership fears what 
might arise if debate were not strictly 
controlled. Groups of comrades are not 
permitted to discuss possible alternative 
policies for nine months of the year. 
Even during the other three months, 
they may do so only within official 
structures. This makes you wonder how 
officially sanctioned factions - which 
are also only allowed to operate during 
the pre-conference period - can actually 
function in accordance with the rules. 

PCB Nol (October) consists of 
28 A4 pages, which are taken up 
by 15 separate documents - eight 
from the leadership, in the fonn of 
political statements and organisational 
announcements; and a mere seven 
from individual members or groups of 
members. 

Racism and 
fascism 

The two political statements from 
the central committee - which take 
up eight of the 28 pages - are entitled 
‘The Tory crisis, Jeremy Corbyn and 
fighting racism’ and ‘Fighting racism 
and fascism’ respectively. I think that 
gives you an immediate idea of the 
leadership’s priorities. While the first 
contribution attempts to provide an 
overview of the political situation, the 
title makes clear that an alleged rise in 
racism is in its view a major factor. 

The CC states: 

Racism flourishes and the far right 
are stronger than at any time since 
the 1930s. Fascism is a real threat. 
Nazi slogans are heard on the streets 
of Germany. In Italy Matteo Salvini 
menaces Roma people and prevents 
desperate refugees from landing. 
The swaggering bigot, Donald 
Trump, inhabits the White House. In 
Britain the fonner foreign secretary, 
Boris Johnson, taunts Muslims. 

The government ratchets up 
racist laws, and the far right have 
held perhaps their biggest marches 
ever. Nazis attacked Bookmarks 
bookshop. 

It is true that rightwing populism is 
on the rise, but to say that “Racism 
flourishes” and “Fascism is a real 
threat” is clearly a gross exaggeration. 
When it comes to the latter, the 


bourgeoisie will resort to fascism if it 
genuinely fears that its own rule is under 
threat from the working class. Does that 
apply anywhere in Europe, let alone in 
Britain? True, organisations such as the 
Football Lads Alliance have mobilised 
a few thousand on demonstrations, 
but do they constitute “a real threat”? 
They are currently opposed by the 
bourgeoisie, as well as by the left. 

But “Building Stand Up to Racism 
in the unions and inside our workplaces 
is a key task for every SWP member”, 
says the CC. After all, as it points out 
in ‘Fighting racism and fascism’, 
“For a number of years the SWP has 
identified the issue of building a mass 
anti-racist movement as the centj-al task 
for socialists in Britain” (my emphasis). 
And, in fact, “Events over the last year 
have only strengthened the urgency of 
this project.” 

But what about the claim that 
“Racism flourishes”? The CC states 
that everywhere we find “the language 
of racism and Islamophobia”. The 
examples it gives are: 

From Trump’s ‘wall’ to keep 
out Mexican migrants and his 
‘Muslim ban’, to Boris Johnson’s 
“letterbox” comments about the 
burqa, mainstream political figures 
are guilty of ‘othering’ migrants, 
Muslims and other communities ... 

It goes on: 

This year’s Windrush scandal is 
just the latest example of how 
institutional racism exists at 
every level of British society. The 
continuing list of deaths in police 
custody, the horrific treatment 
of those held in racist detention 
centres and the ongoing exposure 
of institutional racism in the 
educational and the legal system ... 

The first thing to say is that, as 
usual, the SWP is conflating anti¬ 
migrant nationalism - which has 
actually been a permanent feature of 
UK mainstream politics for the last 
century - with racism: ie, prejudice or 
hostility against other ‘races’. As can 
easily be observed, this nationalism 
today goes hand in hand with official 
anti-racism, whereby such prejudice 
or hostility is vehemently opposed, 
particularly in relation to British 
citizens. Far from Windrush being 
“the latest example” of “institutional 
racism” in Britain, it demonstrated the 
opposite. Once it became clear that the 
campaign against ‘undocumented’ 
migrants had inadvertently targeted 
permanent UK residents of the last 
half-century - most notably from the 
Caribbean - the Tories went into a 
full-scale retreat, precisely because 
they wanted to avoid accusations of 
racism. 

As usual, the CC claims that its 
previous ‘united fronts’, such as 
Unite Against Fascism, were largely 
responsible for the decline, including 
electorally, of the National Front, 
British National Party and English 
Defence League. It states: “the failure 
to confront the far right when they 
march would be a disaster ... They’ve 
got to know that they won’t get an easy 



Recruiting for the sake of it 

ride if they take to the streets.” 

And “the streets”, together with 
“the workplace”, is where, for the 
SWP, ‘real politics’ take place. So, for 
example, while the CC writes, “The 
rise of Jeremy Corbyn has boosted 
the whole of the left. We want him in 
Number 10 as soon as possible”, this 
has its downside. Yes, it welcomes the 
fact that the situation in the Labour 
Party “has encouraged hundreds of 
thousands of people to be more active 
politically”, but it immediately notes 
that this has also “led to a downgrading 
of mobilisation on the streets and in 
workplaces”, commenting: “If Labour 
mobilised a tenth of its members 
onto the streets against racism and 
[Tommy] Robinson, it would be hugely 
significant.” 

It really does believe that mobilising 
several thousand people on a 
demonstration for a few hours is more 
significant than winning hundreds of 
thousands to help reshape the Labour 
Party and thus tilt the whole political 
balance. But there is another side to this 
too. As the CC declares, 

In the 10 days in July of Marxism 
2018, the Trump demonstration and 
opposing the supporters of Tommy 
Robinson on the streets of London, 
we recruited 170 people to the SWP. 
We sold over 5,000 copies of that 
week’s issue of Socialist Worker. 

All this shows that “when there are big 
mobilisations, we can grow”. In other 
words, the actual priority is a political 
practice that is more likely to bring in 
new recruits (it claims there have been 
375 so far this year), not one that really 
does lead to a political shift. 

By the way, the SWP constantly 
refers to organisations like Stand Up 
To Racism and Unite Against Fascism 
as ‘united fronts’, even though they 
are deliberately aimed far beyond 
the working class movement. Such 
SWP ‘united fronts’ have frequently 
included Greens, Scottish and Welsh 
nationalists, Liberal Democrats and 
even the occasional Tory. This despite 
the fact that in this PCB the CC refers to 
Trotsky’s comments about the necessity 
of a united front in Germany in the 
1930s, when he was talking specifically 
about a policy for winning over social 
democrats to the communists - what the 
tenn ‘united front’ has always meant 
for Marxists. 

Platitudes 

Two other official documents in this 
PCB are the ‘Report from the Expected 
Behaviour Review Committee’ and 


‘Terms of reference and procedures 
for the SWP Disputes Committee’. 
Both these committees were set up as 
a (rather belated) reaction to the Martin 
Smith affair, when the then national 
secretary was accused of a sexual 
assault against an SWP full-timer and 
eventually dismissed by the CC just 
before the 2011 conference. Previously 
the leadership had done all in its power 
to play down the incident and suppress 
information about it. 

But what these two reports come 
up with is a mixture of platitudes and 
political correctness. For instance, 
the ‘expected behaviour’ committee 
concludes: “Comrades should avoid 
any language that reinforces negative 
stereotypes of oppressed groups. The 
language we use towards each other 
should be respectful and not abusive.” 

It also makes a couple of rather 
questionable claims, such as: 
“Something can still be considered 
sexual harassment even if the alleged 
harasser didn’t mean it to be; nor does 
it have to be intentionally directed 
at a specific person.” In my opinion, 
however, harassment by definition 
is behaviour that is targeted against 
either “a specific person” or a specific 
group. 

Then there is this: “The decision 
to wear the hijab/niqab/burqa should 
be left to the individual, and it is 
Islamophobic to assume someone 
does this because it is imposed on 
them by men or because of patriarchal 
attitudes.” It is true that the choice of 
what to wear or not wear should be 
made by the woman herself, but those 
items of clothing derive specifically 
from “patriarchal attitudes” and were 
indeed originally “imposed on them 
by men”. Surely we should encourage 
women to break with such forms of 
patriarchy. 

Notable during the Martin Smith 
affair was an absolute refusal to admit 
that some matters could not be fully 
dealt with internally, and that they 
might, as a last resort, have to be 
referred to the police. But now the 
disputes committee (DC) mentions 
possible police involvement several 
times in its statement. 

Rank and file 

When it comes to the submissions 
from rank-and-file members, there 
are, as I have stated, just seven of 
them. First of all, there are the usual 
contributions intended to show how 
well official policy is working on 
the ground. There are two of these - 
‘Experience of building our branch in 
South London’ by four comrades; and 
‘Campaigning stalls’ by “Chris K”, 
who also happens to be one of those 
four comrades (only first names are 
given on grounds of security). 

Interestingly, another two 
contributions are from ‘national 
members’ - a status that can arise 
following disciplinary action, when, 
as the disputes committee report points 
out, the comrade concerned “cannot 
attend any local or district or fraction 
meetings or activities, as the DC or CC 
determines in their case”. 

The first, from “John C”, states 
that he has a “serious mental health 
disability” and for that reason opposes 


the use of language directed against 
political opponents such as “crazy, 
nuts, lunatic”. The other “national 
member” is also a “John C”, who pens 
a very short contribution, in which he 
slates SWP members who have refused 
to “defend publicly Lexit”. It is not 
clear whether their ‘national member’ 
status results from disciplinary action 
or some other eventuality. 

Two regular contributors also 
weigh in. First, we have ‘Politics and 
economics’, submitted by “Richard 
(Coventry)”, who complains, as he 
did last year - and once again at great 
length - of the SWP’s acceptance of 
the contention of Marxist economist 
Michael Roberts that capitalism has 
since the financial crisis of 2007- 
OS been in a “long depression”. He 
does this on the grounds that some 
companies, and indeed capitalists as a 
whole in some countries, are still able 
to flourish. Similarly, while admittedly 
strikes may now be very difficult to 
organise, there are exceptions and 
gains can still be made. To me these 
seem like ‘exceptions that prove the 
rule’. 

The second contribution from 
‘regulars’ is ‘Socialism from below’ 
by long-term critics “Anne and Martin 
(West London)”. Like last year, they 
complain about the closure of the 
SWP’s West London branch, blaming 
members who “involve themselves in 
selected higher-profile work, which 
is more to their liking” than local 
organisation. As a result, “branches are 
just used to support a personal project, 
neglected completely or unthinkingly 
disposed of’. 

In West London, they write, “the 
last branch is defunct”. Consequently, 
“despite there being hundreds of people 
we can relate to in this vast district, the 
door has been firmly closed, probably 
for years, on any SWP activity here”. 
Therefore the leadership should “drop 
the damaging, top-down, ‘individual 
celebrity’ approach and go for the 
cooperative, communicative one from 
below”. 

What “Anne and Martin” only 
refer to obliquely is the fact that a 
large majority of SWP ‘members’ are 
in reality individuals who have done 
no more than fill in a membership 
application fonn. Some are never 
seen again and most never take part 
in any SWP activity or attend branch 
meetings. No wonder very little 
activity takes place under the SWP 
banner in some areas. No doubt, as 
is usually the case, November’s PCB 
will give us the official ‘membership’ 
figure. 

Finally, in full keeping with SWP 
‘democracy’ and its self-perpetuating 
leadership, the central committee’s 
own slate of CC candidates for 2019 
is revealed. They include all 12 CC 
members elected a year ago, along 
with three newcomers - named as 
Camilla Royle, Hector Puente Sierra 
and Paddy Nielsen. The best known 
of the current CC, whose membership 
is set to be extended for another year, 
are Alex Callinicos, Amy Leather, 
Charlie Kimber, Joseph Choonara and 
Weyman Bennett • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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BREXIT 


Establishment fights back 

The People’s Vote demonstration carried more than a whiff of a post-Brexit national government about 
it, writes Eddie Ford 



I t is widely reported that almost 
700,000 attended the People’s Vote 
(PV) march in central London on 
Saturday October 20. Not quite the 
million that the organisers had been 
hoping for, but nevertheless it still 
represented the largest demonstration 
since the anti-Iraq war protest in 
2003 - making it a huge success by 
any criteria. 

Addressing the crowds were 
dozens of MPs and former politicians 
from all the major political parties and 
a host of ageing celebrities - many of 
whom, it has to be said, definitely 
belong in the B-list, such as Steve 
Coogan, Bob Geldof, Tracy Ullman 
and Delia Smith, the latter saying 
Brexit was causing “unmitigated 
chaos”. Therefore, she declared to 
loud cheers, “the only way we can 
avoid this total madness and win 
back our future has to be a people’s 
vote”. Vince Cable, currently the 
Liberal Democrat leader, declared 
that “people have woken up to the 
potential disaster”, while Sir Alan 
Duncan - foreign office minister 
and de facto deputy to foreign 
secretary Jeremy Hunt - called upon 
Tory MPs to drop their “ideological 
obsessions” over Europe, which was 
now threatening to drive Britain “off 
a cliff’. 

Other speakers included Tony 
Blair, Michael Heseltine, Nick 
Clegg, Ken Clarke, Anna Soubry, 
Nicola Sturgeon, Caroline Lucas, 
Sadiq Khan, Chuka Umunna and, 
almost inevitably, Polly Toynbee 
of The Guardian. In other words, 
all impeccably mainstream and 
respectable. 

Now, it appears, PV is focusing 
its attention on 50 Conservative MPs 
- including five cabinet ministers - 
who it believes could be persuaded to 
vote for a second referendum, should 
Theresa May’s final Brexit deal be 
rejected by parliament, which seems 
more than possible. However, some 
within PV are not entirely happy with 
this approach - wondering whether 
it would be possible to win over 
more than two dozen Tories. Instead, 
they argue, it would be better to 
concentrate on winning the support of 
Labour MPs in Teave’-voting areas. 

Supporters of a second referendum 
have been encouraged to lobby what 
are seen as key MPs and hold events 
at their constituency surgeries. PV 
is going to pay for social media 
advertising targeted at those MPs and 
their constituents, while a “six-figure 
sum” has been allocated to conduct 
polling in individual constituencies to 
try to demonstrate where an MP may 
be ‘out of step’ with local opinion. 
Best for Britain, which is an ‘official’ 
supporter of PV, said it would work 
with campaigners to lobby Tory MPs 
in order to make sure that they “hear 
from people in their communities 
who are worried about Brexit”. 

Realignment 

It was hardly surprising that so many 
took part in the march. If a million 
had turned up, that would have been 
far from astonishing. Regarding the 
Brexit issue, with every week that 
goes by - if not every day - you can 
see why people are getting more and 
more concerned about the way things 


are going. 

Just look at the government’s recent 
contingency planning - like closing 
down the M26 at night to make the 
necessary arrangements to transform it 
into a vast lorry park. When previous 
plans or ‘technical notices’ began to 
roll out, they generated so much panic 
that they had to be suspended. These 
included putting emergency generators 
into Northern Ireland, because the 
electricity from the south would be 
cut off. Or stockpiling medicines (and 
food) due to EU restrictions. And what 
about airports or customs? You can 
just keep going through the list. With 
every government notice, people felt 
less and less reassured and started to 
get worried about the prospect of a 
hard Brexit, which could deeply affect 
everyday life. 

However, what we saw on the PV 
march was essentially a gathering of 
liberals - a demonstration in defence 
of the status quo. It was a case of 
the establishment fighting back. 
True, there were also left remainers, 
such as Another Europe is Possible, 
with its orange flares to show how 
revolutionary they are. But this was 
welcomed by the organisers, of 
course, who want to bring on board 
pro-Corbyn leftwingers - we are not 
just a bunch of boring mainstream 
politicians - and want to attract the 
widest possible political spectrum. 
To this end, official instructions from 
PV’s organisers - not obeyed by 
everyone on the march - were not to 
attack Jeremy Corbyn, as they also 
want him on side (eventually). 

In terms of intra-Labour Party 
politics, Umunna can stab Corbyn 
in the back - no problem. But, when 
it comes to his PV leadership role, 
the reverse is the case: recruit as 
many people as possible to the cause 
of a second referendum. We also 
know that the campaign is extremely 
well financed, in receipt of funds 
from George Soros, the billionaire 
hedge-fund manager - other multi¬ 
millionaires are funding it as well. 
PV’s offices are located in Millbank 
Tower, just minutes away from the TV 
studios and parliament. Officially, PV 
is a collaboration between a number of 
groups, including Britain for Europe, 
European Movement UK, Open 
Britain, Scientists for EU, Labour for 
a People’s Vote, Best for Britain and 
Renew Britain. 

All of this means that PV is at 
the heart of British establishment 
politics, operating in a very slick 
and professional way. It was initially 
founded in April 2018 at a meeting 
attended by many of the prominent 
individuals named above - Umunna, 
Soubry, Lucas, etc - with the left 
acting as the tail or useful adjunct. 
PV’s political origins lie in the all¬ 
party parliamentary group (APPG) 
on EU relations, which was formed 
in February 2017 and co-chaired by 
- who else? - Umunna and Soubry. 
Then, the following February, a 
‘grassroots’ coordinating group (GCG) 
representing more than 500,000 people 
opposed to a hard Brexit was formed, 
with - you guessed it - Umunna 
as leader. Later that month it was 
reported that Soros’s Open Society 
Foundations had donated £182,000 to 
European Movement UK and £35,000 


Providing a ‘left’ tail 

to Scientists for EU - two of the groups 
that are now part of PV. 

Unsurprisingly, the egregiously 
misnamed Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty heavily promoted the PV 
march, together with a national 
speaking tour entitled, ‘The left for 
Europe’. But, apart from Michael 
Chessum, an AWL fellow traveller 
and a national organiser for Another 
Europe is Possible, the rest of the 
speakers were run-of-the-mill 
Keynesian economists, liberal do- 
gooders, charity-workers - plus 
a couple of trade union officials 
bunged in for good measure. But, of 
course, there is nothing leftwing about 
Another Europe is Possible. Not only 
is it in receipt of Soros money to the 
tune of £70,000, it promotes politics 
which are thoroughly liberal and 
entirely in line with PV’s overarching 
strategy. 

Anyway, the main significance of 
PV is not that it will deliver a second 
referendum - which at the moment is 
not a serious proposal. Theresa May, 
Jeremy Corbyn and both front benches 
are not going for it, and you can see 
why. But PV and its march was not 
centrally designed for that, whatever 
they might say. Rather, it acts as a 
rallying call for something we have 
been warning about for quite a while 
- a national government made up of 
these types, coming together to save 
Britain from the calamity of Brexit. 
An election following on the heels 
of a hard Brexit might be an entirely 
different matter. With a growing 
demand from below and above to stop 
the bickering and put nation above 
party, then you can imagine a second 
referendum happening - and getting 
their two-thirds majority like Harold 
Wilson did in 1975. 

Warnings 

Meanwhile, in the run-up to the 
October 20 march - just as with 
the previous PV march in June - 
companies issued dire warnings 


about the consequences of a ‘no deal’ 
or hard Brexit. Toyota, BMW, Jaguar 
Land Rover, etc lined up to say their 
future investments were in jeopardy 

- they might even pull out of the UK 
altogether. Not pulling his punches, 
Ralf Speth, the boss of Jaguar Land 
Rover, said that Brexit could “kill 
off’ entire industries - whilst a 
Confederation of British Industry 
survey shows that four out of five 
businesses have cut investment ahead 
of Brexit. Adding to the gloom, the 
national audit office has calculated 
that a ‘no deal’ would result in tariffs 
and new controls “to around £423 
billion of trade at the UK border”. 

Some of the companies mentioned 
have already enforced short¬ 
term working and closures due to 
overproduction. If there is a hard 
Brexit, then they would be presented 
with further immense difficulties, 
as many rely on ‘just-in-time’ 
production, mostly for export - and 
mainly to Europe, needless to say. 
Since they often already have to 
cope with pretty fine margins, delays 
at Dover and trading under World 
Trade Organisation rules - which 
means paying a tariff - could be 
potentially catastrophic. Much better 
to relocate your business elsewhere, 
which is entirely feasible, as we are 
fundamentally talking about assembly 
plants. 

In the aftermath of last week’s 
fairly disastrous EU summit in 
Brussels, Theresa May is now 
talking about playing for extra time 

- that is, extending the transition/ 
implementation period. Despite her 
reassurance that it would only last a 
few months, leaked cabinet papers 
seen by The Times concede that the 
plan “could, in theory, lead to a long- 
running implementation period” that 
might last for many years (October 
24). Whilst you would expect 
Brexiteers to scream ‘Betrayal!’, 
the prime minister’s tentative plans 
got a surprisingly hostile reception 


from pro-‘remain’ Tory MPs as well: 
nobody liked it. 

If the transition period is extended, 
that would result, for all intents and 
purposes, in a Norway situation: ie, 
the UK would still be part of the single 
market and some sort of customs 
union or partnership. It would be 
‘a rule-taker, not a rule-maker’: no 
MEPs, commissioners or ministers. 
For people like Jacob Rees-Mogg and 
Boris Johnson, this is vassalage - an 
unacceptable national humiliation. 
‘Great’ Britain would be under the 
tutelage of the EU, with no say. 

Having said that, the Brexiteers 
do have a programme of savage cut¬ 
backs to the welfare state. Andrea 
Leadsom, for instance, wants to do 
away with all ‘red tape’ and as much 
regulation as possible - no minimum 
wage, health and safety, etc. A low- 
regulation and low-wage British 
economy that is based on banking and 
insurance; a tax-haven that exports to 
Europe on WTO terms. This might 
seem crazy now, but post-Brexit - 
assuming for now that it ever happens 
- it becomes a feasible project. 

Making life even harder for the 
British government, the rancour 
over the Ireland border question is 
intensifying - will there be any time 
limit to the EU’s ‘backstop’, will 
it apply to Northern Ireland only or 
to the entire UK, and how legally 
enforceable will it be? At a “stormy” 
and “impassioned” cabinet meeting 
on October 23, a day before the prime 
minister was due to plead for support 
from Tory MPs at a meeting of the 
party’s 1922 Committee, a group 
of ministers seems to have argued 
that Theresa May should concede 
over the backstop, because the EU 
would not accept a time limit. David 
Lidington, the cabinet office minister, 
said that he was “terrified” at the idea 
of a no-deal Brexit, which would 
be as serious as Black Wednesday - 
when the pound crashed out of the 
Exchange Rate Mechanism, leaving 
the Tories’ reputation for economic 
competence shredded for 15 years. 
Therefore, Lidington told colleagues, 
he was concerned that the EU would 
not agree to a divorce deal without 
an indefinite backstop, and that the 
prime minister needed to negotiate on 
that basis in order to avoid a no-deal 
scenario. 

In the end, all of this illustrates 
how precarious and unpredictable 
the situation truly is - we just do 
not know whether the EU will agree 
to May’s final plan, whether it be 
‘Chequers minus, minus, minus’, 
‘super-Canada’ or ‘Norway’. Nor do 
we know if she will be able to get 
it through her own party or cabinet, 
let alone parliament. Yes, there are 
a handful of Labour MPs saying 
they might back the prime minister, 
depending on this or that. But you 
also have the DUP and the 40-odd 
members of the European Research 
Group, vowing ‘no surrender’. 
Almost anything can happen. A likely 
outcome will be ‘Brino’ (Brexit in 
name only), where formally the UK is 
outside the EU, but in practical reality 
still inside it - the worst of all worlds, 
arguably • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Mohammad bin Salman: played straight into Turkey’s hands 

Another godsend for Erdogan 

Esen Uslu looks at the cynical power play going on over the murdered Jamal Khashoggi 


A lmost two years ago, when the 
military challenged his rule by 
attempting a coup and were 
beaten back, president Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan famously said: “It was a 
godsend!” It provided a marvellous 
pretext for a brutal campaign against 
all dissent, while maintaining popular 
support - not to mention that of key 
parliamentary groups, left paralysed 
by a perceived mortal danger. 

Maybe he has not shouted so loudly 
this time, but he has been delivered 
another godsend by the blundered 
murder of journalist Jamal Khashoggi 
by the Saudi regime. He now has the 
chance to rekindle his popular base in 
Turkey, while also becoming a focal 
point in the international arena. 

Domestically he wants to present 
a picture of a law-abiding strongman 
pursuing justice - a supporter of 
freedom of conscience - while in 
the international arena he hopes to 
regain lost credibility. Erdogan has 
been forced to retreat on his judicial 
‘hostage-taking’ policy, whereby he 
had attempted to ease the pressure 
on Turkey applied by the US and 
EU. But this backfired badly when 
earlier this month Turkey released 
pastor Andrew Brunson - jailed for 
spying and aiding terrorists - without 
securing the release of Hakan Atilla, 
the Turkish banker imprisoned in the 
USA for his role in the sanctions- 
busting operations of a Turkish bank. 
The US administration was planning 
to put more pressure on Iran by 
applying a new bout of sanctions and 
Turkey, as one of Iran’s main trading 
partners, would be badly affected. 

All this follows Erdogan’s 
mismanagement of the currency 
crisis, which led to ridicule and 
several about-turns without much 
scope for face-saving. Despite his 
foot-dragging, he was obliged to 
raise interest rates, and, threatened 
with impending economic crisis, 
put the brake on uncontrolled credit. 
His government was forced to call a 
halt to his beloved policy of massive 
infrastructure investment based on 
cheap international credit. 

And as those credit lines started to 
dry up, Erdogan was forced to seek 
fresh funds from the Gulf countries, 


some of which were quick to step 
in. However, there were others who 
rather enjoyed watching his trials 
and tribulations - awaiting their turn 
to exact a tribute for past policies 
directed against them. 

Neo-Ottomanism 

When the ‘Arab spring’ began in 
2011, the Muslim Brotherhood 
seemed to be the driving force 
behind it. Its successes in Tunisia, 
Morocco, Jordan and Kuwait rang 
alarm bells for the Gulf monarchies. 
Libya, Yemen, Syria and Egypt 
followed suit. The Gulf regimes tried 
to extinguish the bushfire in Egypt, 
while Saudi Arabia and the United 
Arab Emirates supported the military 
coup against the popularly elected 
Muslim Brotherhood government of 
Mohamed Morsi. 

But Erdogan stood firm in his 
support for the Muslim Brotherhood, 
providing asylum for some in Turkey, 
and became one of the fiercest 
critics of the Sisi regime in Cairo. 
The four-finger salute, used by the 
Brotherhood, was also taken up by 
Erdogan at rallies of his Justice and 
Development Party (AKP). This 
summarised his adopted philosophy 
after he made his peace with the 
military top brass: single nation, 
single flag, single motherland and 
single state. If you added a fifth finger 
for ‘single language’, you would 
get the infamous Kemalist ideal, as 
supported by the military since the 
1960s. 

In the Gulf, Qatar and to a lesser 
extent Kuwait also appeared to 
support the Muslim Brotherhood, and 
their opposition to the Syrian regime 
coalesced around Turkey, which at 
the time was openly pursuing a kind 
of neo-Ottomanist expansionism 
in the northern Middle East. When 
Qatar’s role in Syria and Egypt 
began to grow, it was targeted by the 
Saudi regime. In 2017 it imposed a 
blockade and an isolation strategy 
aimed at crushing Qatar. 

On Qatar’s request Turkey sent 
army units and started to build a 
military base to defend it against 
any aggression. The newly anointed 
Saudi crown prince, Mohammad bin 


Salman, took an aggressive stance 
against these developments. He 
claimed that the Muslim Brotherhood 
was a terrorist nest that should be 
obliterated, and said that Iran, Turkey 
and Qatar formed an evil axis. 

For him the Shia Islam of Iran is 
an anathema and when he attacked 
Yemen his aim was to stop the 
growing Shia influence in the region. 
He also accused Qatar of supporting 
Shia groups in Bahrain. Those were 
sweet words to the ears of Trump, 
since he was hoping for an Islamic 
military coalition against Iran. 

Meanwhile the new crown prince 
was ensuring that the Saudi regime 
became a mainstay of Israel. It also 
followed the US lead in providing 
support to the Syrian Democratic 
Forces for their operations to the 
west of the Euphrates river. Turkey’s 
own operations in northern Syria 
and its persistent talk of pushing the 
Kurdish-dominated SDF out of the 
territory it controlled to the east of 
the Euphrates added to the tensions. 

Saudi-Kuwaiti relations have 
been tense because of a dispute 
over the joint oilfields at Khalji and 
Wafra in the neutral zone on the 
border. As a result oil production 
came to a virtual halt. But Saudi 
assertiveness in seeking to dominate 
the oilfields did not go down well 
with the Kuwaitis - the planned 
talks over the dispute were aborted 
and the crown prince’s visit was cut 
short. Another aspect of the pressure 
the Saudis were putting on Kuwait 
took the shape of urging it to give up 
its neutrality and take the side of the 
coalition of Saudi Arabia, Bahrain 
and the United Arab Emirates. That 
could have led to internal problems 
in Kuwait, since almost half of its 
population is Shia. 

With the tension rising, the 
Kuwaitis sought assistance from 
Turkey against their powerful 
neighbour. A ‘military cooperation 
committee’ was formed, with plans 
for a joint military exercise in 2019. 
Kuwait also publicly spoke about its 
intention to buy arms and armoured 
vehicles from Turkey, while there 
is also talk of Turkey permanently 
stationing troops in Kuwait. 


Turkey’s position in the region 
is observed anxiously by the Saudi 
regime, but Erdogan has been making 
use of its bungled operation in the 
Saudi consulate in Istanbul in the 
name of upholding international law. 
The idea is to apply pressure on the 
Saudis, in order to undermine the 
position of the crown prince. Israel 
and the USA had based their hopes 
on the Saudi regime’s initial step back 
by claiming that an unruly clique 
was responsible for the death of 
Khashoggi. But the Turkish side had 
enjoyed scoring the first point and 
pressed on. Instead of a drip-drip of 
leaked information, Erdogan’s speech 
on October 23 aimed to place a wedge 
between the king and the crown prince 
by exposing the premeditated nature 
of the killing, and hinted that they 
have more distasteful information to 
reveal if the Saudis do not play ball. 

Meanwhile, Donald Trump sent 
the director of the CIA and enthusiast 
for waterboarding torture, Gina 
Haspel, to Turkey for talks. The US 
is trying to shore up the crown prince 

- as Trump said, “We’ve got nobody 
else over there to help protect Israel” 

- while parts of his administration 
and even loyal Republicans are 
looking for a suitable candidate in 
case they are obliged to ditch him as 
president. On the other hand, his son- 
in-law, Jared Kushner, has a close 
relationship with bin Salman. 

So now the Khashoggi case 
has also become a bargaining chip 
between Turkey and the US. And 
guess who would be the potential 
losers? The Kurds, of course. Since 
Turkish and American stances on 
the Kurdish zone in Syria have been 
diametrically opposed, Turkey is 
trying to gain some leverage over the 
consulate murder. 

Overseas 

When Khashoggi’s position as a 
supporter of the Muslim Brotherhood 
and critic of the Saudi regime over 
Israel became untenable, his time 
was up. While he was warned of the 
possible consequences, he was also 
advised that if he put up and shut up 
there would be nothing to be afraid 
of. His contacts with the Qatari emir 


are well known, as are his Turkish 
connections. He was the grandson 
of a Turkish physician who settled 
in Saudi Arabia after treating King 
Abdulaziz ibn al-Saud. His maternal 
uncle is Turki bin Faisal, the former 
Saudi chief of intelligence, who had 
served as ambassador to London and 
Washington. 

Since he had been closely involved 
with the intelligence and diplomatic 
services, Khashoggi was surely 
aware of the previous kidnapping 
of Saudi nationals from European 
countries in the recent past. In 2003 
another critic of the Saudi regime, 
Sultan bin Turki bin Abdulaziz, was 
kidnapped in Geneva, having been 
invited to breakfast by his cousin, 
prince Abdulaziz bin Fahd. He was 
drugged and bundled into a plane to 
Riyadh. After several years in jail, 
he left Saudi Arabia and lodged a 
criminal complaint before a Swiss 
court for his kidnapping. He was 
abducted again and once more flown 
to Saudi Arabia, together with his 
18-strong entourage, including his 
US and European bodyguards. 

Similar cases involved prince 
Turki bin Bandar, a major in the Saudi 
police, who disappeared in 2015, and 
prince Saud bin Sail al-Nasr, who 
also ended up in a Saudi prison. But 
it has been normal for the US and 
European countries to turn a blind eye 
to those kidnappings, together with 
some unexplained deaths. 

However, we should not forget 
that Turkey too has conducted 
questionable operations from its 
embassies in the recent past. In 1993, 
when a group of Kurdish protestors 
breached the wall of the embassy 
compound in Berne, they were fired 
upon and one person was killed. In 
2013, three Kurdish women leading 
the solidarity movement in Europe 
were assassinated by a Turkish agent 
who had infiltrated their group. 

Erdogan’s own bodyguards 
instigated fist fights with protestors in 
front of the ambassador’s residence in 
Washington DC, together with some 
local AKP supporters. Two persons 
were charged, tried and convicted, but 
the bodyguards claimed diplomatic 
immunity • 
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ITALY 


Provoking a clash with EU 

Against the background of attempts to form a new rightwing coalition across Europe, Toby Abse looks 
at the manoeuvrings of the rival Italian populists 



Luigi Di Maio of M5S addresses the crowd in the manner of Mussolini 


T here is no doubt that the 
right-populist government 
coalition between the Five Star 
Movement (M5S) and the Lega has 
deliberately embarked on a collision 
course with the EU. Whether this is a 
short-term electoral tactic 1 or part of 
a more conscious long-term strategy 
on Bannonite lines is something I 
will examine later in this article. 
However, there is absolutely no doubt 
that the so-called ‘People’s Budget’ 
(Monovra del Popolo) is a deliberate 
provocation. 

This time there is no possibility 
that the populists have just stumbled 
into a crisis in the way they may 
perhaps have done at the end of 
August. Then some of interior 
minister Matteo Salvini’s wilder 
statements provoked an unfavourable 
verdict on Italy from the Fitch 
Ratings Agency, and caused ‘the 
spread’ (the gap between the interest 
rates on Italian and German 10-year 
government bonds) to reach 291 - its 
highest level since May, when it had 
exceeded 300 in response to the crisis 
over the populists’ failed attempt 
to appoint the anti-euro economist, 
Paolo Savona, as finance minister. 
Early in September, it appeared 
that the Lega at least was listening 
to messages that European Central 
Bank president Mario Draghi was 
conveying, to the effect that Salvini 
and economic development minister 
Luigi Di Maio should remember that 
their, often xenophobic, rhetorical 
outbursts might gain them cheap 
popularity at home, but could have 
a very negative effect on Italy’s 
standing in the international markets. 

By September 27, it had been 
obvious for a week or so that finance 
minister Giovanni Tria could not 
hold the line at a budget deficit of 
1.6% of GDP - the figure agreed with 
the European Commission, which 
he had maintained at the previous 
meeting of the euro zone finance 
ministers. However, it was generally 
believed that as the date for setting 
the draft outline of the budget for 
2019 approached, the right-populist 
parties would accept a last-minute 
compromise of 1.9%.They could 
present this to their supporters at 
home as a spectacular victory, but 
the European Commission would 
only grudgingly accept it, despite 
this figure increasing the margin 
of flexibility that had already been 
conceded to the Italians. 

It had been assumed that the Lega 
would act as a restraining influence 
on M5S as far as the budget was 
concerned: firstly, because of its 
traditional electoral base amongst 
the northern petty bourgeoisie and 
smaller industrial capitalists - who 
are concerned about their savings, 
the interest rates on their loans and 
mortgages and, of course, the value 
of their capital, and therefore do 
not want to see the Italian economy 
plunged into chaos; and, secondly, 
because Lega leader Salvini’s rabidly 
anti-migrant stance had assured him 
of a growing following amongst the 
wider electorate, thus alleviating the 
pressure to carry out his economic 
promises in the next year, as opposed 
to within the five-year span of the 
current legislature. 


Whilst Salvini clearly had to do 
something towards implementing the 
Lega’s promise to reverse the Fomero 
Law on pensions - probably the single 
most unpopular measure of Mario 
Monti’s technocratic government of 
2011-13 - the enormously expensive 
Flat Tax could be introduced gradually, 
starting with some relatively minor 
concessions to small businesses and 
self-employed professionals, whose 
tax rate would sink to 15% next year. 
For M5S leader Di Maio, on the other 
hand, it was essential to deliver on 
M5S’s economic promises, especially 
the so-called ‘Citizens’ Income’ 2 as 
quickly as possible, to ensure the 
loyalty of M5S’s predominantly 
southern electorate, which includes 
large numbers of unemployed or 
precariously employed and low- 
waged workers. 

Lega v M5S 

Recent opinion polls have been a 
source of grave anxiety for M5S. 
For example, the SWG opinion poll, 
cited in La Repubblica on September 
5, put the Lega on 32% and M5S on 
28%. In other words, M5S is slipping 
back from its general election score 
of 32.7%, whilst the Lega has almost 
doubled the 17.3% it got in March. Di 
Maio is also increasingly concerned 
about challenges from internal rivals 
like Roberto Fico, the speaker of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and Alessandro 
Di Battista, M5S’s star orator. Either 
of this duo might appeal to the M5S 
rank and file against the current 
leader, if Di Maio’s coalition with the 
Lega yields no dividends for M5S, as 
opposed to the ‘Leghisti’. 

Therefore, M5S has taken a more 
consistently hard line on the budget 
than the Lega. Whilst Salvini’s 
Facebook postings on this, like any 
other subject, show all the moderation 
and restraint of Donald Trump on 
Twitter, there is another voice within 
the Lega on economic matters. 
Giancarlo Giorgetti - the under¬ 
secretary to M5S premier Giuseppe 


Conte - initially acted as the Lega’s 
mediator with Tria. However, Salvini 
seems in the end to have turned a 
deaf ear to Giorgetti (who has been 
somewhat lacking in enthusiasm for 
the ‘People’s Budget’ in interviews he 
has given) - and indeed to warnings 
from Mario Draghi at the ECB, whose 
advice to the Italian government to 
stop making wild statements that 
weakened the country’s position 
on the markets the Lega leader had 
seemed to heed in early September. 

But on September 27 the planned 
deficit was raised to 2.4% of GDP - 
not just for one year (in which case 
the usual argument about allegedly 
exceptional circumstances could be 
made, however implausibly), but for 
three years in a row. In other words, the 
populists were defiantly proclaiming 
that they would make absolutely 
no attempt to reduce the deficit, 
and thus the size of Italy’s national 
debt (roughly 132% of GDP) in the 
foreseeable future. 3 Whilst the deficit is 
still theoretically within the Maastricht 
parameters of 3%, the subsequent 
European stability pact and the so- 
called ‘fiscal compact’ incorporated 
into the Italian constitution in 2012, 
all Italian governments are supposedly 
committed to moving towards a 
balanced budget. In reality, the 
previous administrations of Enrico 
Letta, Matteo Renzi and Paolo 
Gentiloni did not meet their targets 
either. 

The point is that, whether or not 
the impossible targets set by the 
three Partito Democratico premiers 
were devised in good faith, earlier 
governments did not set out to openly 
provoke the European Commission 
in the way Salvini, Di Maio and the 
nominal premier, Giuseppe Conte, 
have done this year. It does not help 
the populists’ case vis-a-vis the EU 
that their estimates for Italian growth 
rates over the next three years are 
regarded as incredibly optimistic, so 
that many calculate that if they go 
ahead with their planned expenditure 


and cut their income from revenue 
even further by introducing a fuller 
version of the Flat Tax, the real 
deficits as a percentage of GDP 
would exceed the 3% limit. 

The inevitable happened as soon 
as the markets opened on September 
28, which turned out to be a classic 
‘Black Friday’. The Milan stock 
exchange plunged by 3.72% - its 
worst day this year. The ‘spread’ 
went up by 32 points, meaning that 
the interest rate on Italian bonds rose 
to 3.13% (from 2.88%) against the 
0.46% of their German counterparts. 
Whilst the value of these bonds sunk 
by 2% in a single day’s trading, it is 
worth pointing out that the total fall 
between the general election and late 
September had been 7% - foreign 
investors in particular are losing 
confidence in Italian government 
bonds. It is therefore no coincidence 
that things got worse the moment 
that Wall Street opened, and that 
the algorithmic computerised 
programmes of firms like Blackrock 
led them to dump their Italian shares. 
Predictably, Italian bank shares were 
the worst hit, since banks are amongst 
the principal holders of government 
bonds, some losing almost 10% of 
their value. 

So far there is very little sign 
that Di Maio and Salvini will retreat 
very far in the face of the market’s 
reaction. Matarella’s tactfully phrased 
reminder about the constitution and 
balanced budgets on September 29 
led Salvini to say, “He should keep 
calm. Europe? I couldn’t care less”, 
whilst Conte somewhat more politely 
said, “The constitution does not 
impose the line on economic policy.” 
The European Commission gave the 
Italian government until October 15 
to drastically lower their projected 
deficit. They warned that if the 
populists did not change course by 
mid-October, the commission would 
start a procedure for infraction in 
February 2019. This would force the 
Italian government to reduce both its 


budget deficit and its national debt, 
in accordance with a timetable drawn 
up externally by the EU and covering 
a period of at least five years, if it 
wants to avoid sanctions and political 
marginalisation. 

EU response 

Initial statements by the relevant EU 
commissioners were quite restrained. 
They were still seeking a dialogue 
with Tria at the Luxemburg summit 
of the Eurogroup finance ministers 
on October 1. The problem was 
that an embarrassed Tria had no 
authority to negotiate a retreat to the 
1.9% that he - and president Sergio 
Matarella - had originally envisaged 
would placate both the populists and 
the commission. But by this stage, 
commission president Jean-Claude 
Juncker had lost patience with the 
Italian government and warned: “We 
must avoid Italy obtaining special 
treatment of a kind that, if it were 
conceded to everybody, would bring 
about the end of the euro.” It needs 
to be stressed that this is not a case of 
malevolence or anti-Italian prejudice 
on Juncker’s part: if he is not seen to 
take a firm stance about the rules with 
the euro zone’s third economy, a wave 
of speculation would engulf the euro 
in a replay of November 2011. 

By the following day, Italian 
developments were already having 
a knock-on effect on stock markets 
in Paris, Frankfurt and London. By 
October 2, the ‘spread’ had reached 
302.5 and the Milan stock exchange 
had fallen by 0.23%. And, in the 
space of a week, the euro itself had 
fallen by 3% against the dollar. Salvini 
proclaimed in an official note: 

The words and threats of Juncker 
and other top European bureaucrats 
continue to make the ‘spread’ rise, 
with the objective of attacking the 
Italian government and economy. 
We are ready to demand damages 
from those who want to do Italy 
harm. 

His earlier off-the-cuff remarks had 
been even ruder: “Juncker should drink 
two glasses of water before opening 
his mouth, and stop spreading non¬ 
existent threats” and “I only speak to 
sober men” 4 (although Salvini himself 
is far from teetotal). M5S’s most fluent 
demagogue, Alessandro Di Battista, 
elaborated: “These gentlemen are 
outside history, the functionaries of 
Brussels, the slaves of alcohol and 
the diktat of Goldman Sachs, fear the 
force of our example”. 5 

Vulgar abuse of this kind may 
not have endeared the Italians to the 
commission, but it is probably all too 
familiar with it from meetings with 
Boris Johnson and his ilk. Perhaps 
more worrying was the statement by 
Claudio Borghi, the Lega president of 
the budget committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies on Italian radio: “I am 
completely convinced that Italy would 
resolve a great number of its problems 
if it had its own money.” 

Needless to say, this statement had 
an immediate effect on the markets, 
since it was assumed to represent 
the Lega’s official position on the 
euro - its subsequent disavowal by 
government ministers failed to lay 
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all doubts to rest. Conte was forced 
to make a statement conceding that, 
although the planned deficit for 2019 
remained 2.4%, it would go down to 
2.2% in 2020 and 2% in 2021. Within 
a few days, the 2020 figure was further 
reduced to 2.1% and the 2021 figure 
was lowered to 1.8%. Obviously 
this partial retreat did not address 
the immediate problem of the 2019 
deficit, but it was the first indication 
that the populist demagogues were 
taking some note of external reality 
- albeit not enough to satisfy their 
interlocutors. 

Unsurprisingly, on October 5 the 
EU commissioners sent the Italian 
government their first written warning 
about the draft budget appearing to 
breach EU rules. By the following 
week, the International Monetary Fund 
gave its backing to the commission, 
warning Italy about the consequences 
of letting its deficit and debt rise. 
On October 18, the commissioners 
sent Tria a letter about Italy’s draft 
budgetary plan (DBP) for 2019. The 
key passage stated: 

Both the fact that the DBP plans 
a fiscal expansion of close to 1% 
of GDP, while the Council has 
recommended a fiscal adjustment 
and the size of the deviation (a 
gap of around 1.5% of GDP) are 
unprecedented in the history of the 
Stability and Growth Pact... Italy’s 
plans would not ensure compliance 
with the debt reduction benchmark 
agreed by all member-states, 
which requires a steady reduction 
of the debt level towards the 60% 
threshold referred to in the treaties. 6 

On October 19, Moody’s rating 
agency downgraded Italy’s rating 
for government bonds from Baa2 to 
Baa3, leaving them one grade above 
junk bonds. A further downgrading 
from Standard and Poor’s is expected 
on October 26. At the October 20 
cabinet meeting, Tria, in the light of 
the letter and after meeting one of 
the EU commissioners, suggested to 
his colleagues that they reduce the 
deficit from 2.4% to 2.1%. Conte, who 
had experienced total isolation at the 
EU summit on October 17-18, was 
sympathetic to Tria’s call for some 
compromise and, perhaps surprisingly, 
Savona agreed with him. 

However, Di Maio and Salvini, 
the dominant figures in the cabinet, 
were determined to stick to a hard 
line. Therefore, on October 22, just 
before the 12 noon deadline, the 
Italian government responded to the 
commission’s criticism of the budget 
by refusing to change its content, even 
if they showed a slight softening of 
their tone. A formal rejection of the 
DBP by the commission is likely to 
come later this week. And the ‘spread’ 
has remained around or even over 300 
for the last 10 days. 

Rightwing aims 

The question we are bound to ask is, 
why have the populists embarked on 
the path to head-on confrontation 
with the commission? Arguably, Di 
Maio may just be concerned with 
the short-term fortunes of M5S and 
is merely engaging in irresponsible 
demagoguery. 

In the immediate aftermath of 
Tria’s surrender at the September 27 
cabinet meeting, the leader of M5S 
and his close colleagues went out onto 
the balcony of the prime minister’s 
residence to address the crowd in 
a style reminiscent of Mussolini’s 
famous appearances on the balcony 
of Palazzo Venezia. 7 Di Maio made 


the absurd boast: “We have brought 
home the People’s Budget that for the 
first time in the history of this country 
wipes out poverty.” 

There are very considerable doubts 
as to whether the increased deficit 
will cover all the expenditure required 
by the original ‘Citizens Income’ 
proposal. Some commentators have 
argued that Di Maio’s claim about €10 
billion that “will give back a future to 
six and a half million people” is utter 
nonsense, since that amount would 
mean that the €780 a month of the 
‘Citizens Income’ could only be given 
to about two and a half million people; 
if that sum was divided between 6.5 
million, they would only get €128 a 
month each. 8 

Moreover, for the ‘Citizens 
Income’ scheme to work, there would 
have to be a considerable expansion 
in the staffing levels of Italy’s 552 
job centres, which only employ about 
8,000 people and are currently largely 
staffed by poorly motivated workers, 
who are themselves on short-term 
contracts. Without staff capable of 
arranging proper training courses and 
tracking down the full range of jobs 
available in a given locality, 9 the Lega’s 
sarcastic comment about the ‘Citizens 
Income’ being a subsidy to those who 
want to lie on the sofa at home all day 
might prove more accurate than Di 
Maio would like to imagine. Leftwing 
fears that those receiving the ‘Citizens 
Income’ would be clandestinely 
employed in the black economy under 
appalling conditions might also turn 
out to have some reality. 

Despite M5S’s alliance with Ukip 
in the European parliament, and its 
clandestine meetings with Donald 
Trump’s former chief strategist, Steve 
Bannon, after the formation of the 
coalition government, it is not clear 
whether it is really committed to the 
overall supranational scheme to unify 
the European far right in time for the 
May 2019 European elections in the 
way the Lega is. It should be noted 
that Hungarian prime minister Viktor 
Orban’s visit to Italy at the end of 
August centred around a meeting with 
Salvini in the ministry of the interior - 
neither Di Maio nor Conte of the M5S 
were involved. Moreover, when it came 
to the European parliament vote about 
possible sanctions against Hungary, 
M5S, unlike the Lega (and unlike 
Forza Italia, which is increasingly 
desperate to maintain some sort of 
alliance at the local and regional 
level with the Lega), far from voting 
in Orban’s favour, voted against him. 
This does not mean that Di Maio - as 
opposed to Roberto Fico and a handful 
of other ‘left’ M5S parliamentarians 
- has any real objections to the rabid 
racism that unites Salvini and Orban: 
merely that he is anxious for some 
political differentiation. 

However, when it comes to the 
Lega, there is definitely a longer-term 
plan devised in partnership with Orban 
and Bannon, who is coordinating ‘the 
Movement’ - a pan-European far-right 
grouping, to which not only the Lega, 
but also Giorgia Melloni’s neo-fascist 
Fratelli d’ltalia, has adhered. The 
aim is to increase the pan-European 
representation of the far-right populist 
parties next May to the point where 
they can destroy the dominance of the 
existing alliance between the European 
People’s Party (EPP - broadly 
Christian Democratic in origin), 
the Socialists and the Liberals, and 
replace it with a new alliance between 
the EPP and the far right. They also 
hope to construct a completely new 
European Commission to reflect this 
new combination - one that would 


abandon all the old rules on matters 
such as balancing budgets. 

Unfortunately, such a volte-face 
by the EPP is not as unlikely as some 
distracted British observers imagine. 10 
Angela Merkel had enonnous 
difficulty in getting the EPP to take an 
anti-Orban stance, and her authority 
within the CDU-CSU coalition in 
Germany is diminishing by the day. 
The EPP has shamelessly indulged 
Orban’s Fidesz for years, despite 
the complete abandonment of his 
original orthodox centre-right politics, 
which initially made him a suitable 
partner for leaders like Merkel. As 
for the Austrian Christian Democrats, 
they have moved ever closer to 
their far-right Freedom Party allies, 
whose barely concealed links with 
neo-Nazism make even Binyamin 
Netanyahu wary of showing them the 
same affection he demonstrates for 
the Hungarian anti-Semite, Orban, 
and his equally anti-Semitic Polish 
counterpart. 

A recent indication of the EPP’s 
rapid rightward trajectory was the way 
in which the CDU-CSU handled the 
case of the German intelligence chief 
who claimed all the videos of attacks 
on migrants at Chemnitz were fakes. 
Far from being retired in disgrace 
for the blatant neo-Nazi sympathies 
displayed in his preposterous denials 
about the Chemnitz incidents, this 
sinister figure was actually promoted 
by CSU interior minister Horst 
Seehofer, who is obviously anxious to 
follow the Austrian model and dump 
the Social Democrats as coalition 
partners in favour of the far-right 
Alternative for Germany as soon as 
Merkel is forced out. 

Italy and EU 

Another possible explanation for 
the Italian populists’ confrontational 
line with the EU has been widely 
canvassed by commentators in 
both of the daily papers associated 
with the traditional Italian political 
establishment (the centre-left 
Repubblica and centre-right Corriere 
della Sera). This is the hypothesis that 
the populists are quite deliberately 
seeking to create a situation in which 
Italy would be forced to leave the euro 
zone (and possibly the EU). The figure 
suspected of being at the heart of 
any such scheme is, of course, Paolo 
Savona - the man whose appointment 
as finance minister was vetoed by 
president Matarella at the end of May. 11 
Savona, currently minister for Europe, 
certainly seems to be gaining influence 
at Tria’s expense, and at least some 
leading figures in M5S and the Lega 
would wish to appoint him as the next 
finance minister if Tria eventually 
resigns in despair at populist pig¬ 
headedness. 

The more moderate and cautious 
stance adopted by Savona on October 
2 in his discussions with a wide 
spectrum of Italian MEPs at Strasburg 
seems to cast some doubt on the notion 
that he is the prime mover, but, since 
the elderly and experienced Savona 
is a more skilful politician than the 
headstrong Salvini, this could equally 
well be a devious ploy to mask his real 
intentions. 

Whilst much of the mainstream 
critique of the ‘People’s Budget’ 
coming from Italian and European 
opponents is obviously unswervingly 
neoliberal, it is to be hoped that 
the more Europhobic sections of 
the British left do not draw false 
analogies between the current Italian 
dispute with the EU and that between 
the EU and Syriza in the days when 
Yannis Varoufakis was Greek finance 


minister. The Flat Tax is a regressive 
and reactionary anti-working class 
measure; the proposed ‘Fiscal Peace’ 
(ie, tax amnesty) is a disgraceful way 
in which wealthy tax-dodgers will get 
away with paying only 20% of their 
debts; and the ‘Citizens Income’ is an 
incoherent and ill-thought-out scheme 
that is neither a universal basic income 
(UBI) nor a properly targeted benefit 
for those in ‘absolute poverty’, as 
measured by official statistics. 12 

Obviously, there is a very strong 
case for the attempt to reverse the 
heartless Fomero Law on pensions, 
which not only rapidly raised the 
official retirement age, but left many 
older workers, whom employers 
eagerly discarded, without a secure 
income. But such a measure could 
have been funded by raising, not 
lowering, the upper rate of income tax, 
clamping down on, not encouraging, 
tax dodging, bringing in a property tax 
and so forth, in the context of a classic 
social democratic ‘tax and spend’ 
budget, which this populist package 
certainly is not. 

Furthermore, it is worth noting 
that a number of left parliamentarians 
have argued that, since the populists’ 
budget figures (even including a 
2.4% deficit) do not really add up, 
the likely outcome will be further 
cuts in essential expenditure on 
health and education to fund the pet 
projects of Salvini and Di Maio. 
Susanna Camusso, general secretary 
of the CGIL union confederation, has 
attacked the tax amnesty ( condono ), 
saying: 

This amnesty is a punch in the 
face for the workers ... we are not 
speaking of small sums or of a sort 
of tax evasion for survival, linked 
to temporary difficulties. This is 
an invitation to enrich yourself 
illegally. And everybody knows 
that pensioners and dependent 
workers are instead good and 
faithful taxpayers. This time, yet 
again, it will be they who pay 
because there will be no reductions 
in the fiscal burden through the 
effect of the Flat Tax, which has no 
progressive criteria, and because 
the reduction in revenue due to the 
tax amnesty will lead to a reduction 
in the resources available for 
processes of redistribution and for 


L ast week I was hoping we 
would not just make our 
£1,750 October fighting fund 
target, but edge towards 2K 
- that would provide a bit of 
extra financial security for the 
last couple of months of 2018. 
Well, not only have we edged 
towards £2,000: we have already 
exceeded it - with the best part of 
a week still to go! 

Pride of place this week goes 
to LP, a South African comrade 
who has long appreciated the 
Weekly Worker. Not having 
donated anything for a while, he 
more than made amends with 
his bank transfer for no less than 
£250! What can you say? 

But he wasn’t the only one to 
be so generous - comrade SK, a 
more regular donor, transferred 
£230, while there were standing 
orders from PM (£100), TB 


social spending. 

She has repeatedly denounced the 
regressive character of the Flat Tax 
and pointed out that the budget fails 
to engage in real redistribution or 
fund any long-term investment. She 
concedes: 

... it is difficult not to see that 
these European rules - those of the 
fiscal compact and Maastricht - are 
among the reasons that have not 
permitted expansionary policies 
in our country in past years. The 
problem is not, within certain 
limits, getting into debt, but how 
you use the debt. And that is what 
is missing in the choices of the 
commission and is reflected in 
the letter the EU has sent: there is 
no distinction between the use of 
resources and the rigidity of the 
rules. 

But she condemns the budget as anti¬ 
working class, even as she expresses 
strong disagreement with the EU’s 
neoliberal rules 13 • 

Notes 

1. Either in relation to the European elections of 
May 2019 or to a possible early general election. 

2. This is similar to the British Job Seekers 
Allowance - albeit paid at a higher rate. In theory, 
recipients are meant to undertake suggested 
training, do a bit of ‘voluntary’ community work 
and turn down no more than two job offers. 

3. As a percentage of GDP, that is second only to 
Greece in the euro zone, and third in the entire 
world. 

4. La Repubblica October 3. 

5. La Repubblica October 3. Given the notorious 
and fervent neo-fascism of Di Battista’s still¬ 
living father, it is more than likely that this 
reference to international bankers pulling the 
strings of the EU Commission was as anti-Semitic 
as it sounds. 

6. Original English-language text of the letter, as 
cited in Corriere della Sera (October 19). 

7. However, the crowd on September 27 was a 
small ‘flash mob’ of M5S parliamentarians and 
their hangers-on, not the thousands who used to 
gather to hear the Duce. 

8. Calculations taken from La Repubblica 
(September 29). 

9. Only 3.4% of the Italian workforce got a job 
through such a job centre, according to Corriere 
della Sera (October 5). 

10. Seeing all European politics through the 
distorting lens of Brexit leads both Europhiles 
and Europhobes to a variety of idealisations, 
demonisations and simplifications - none of which 
bear much relation to a more nuanced reality. 

11. Savona had sometime earlier devised a plan 
for Italy to exit the euro overnight. 

12. This is not the appropriate place to advance 
the case against UBI - suffice it to say that many 
trade unionists oppose it, believing it would 
gravely weaken workers’ bargaining power within 
a capitalist economy. 

13. Interview with La Repubblica (October 19). 


(£50) and PM (£10). Meanwhile, 
comrade PS added £40 to his 
annual subscription cheque, and 
MN clicked on our PayPal button 
to send £25 our way. 

We actually received rather fewer 
donations than we nonnally get in 
a week, but we were well above 
average in terms of the amount: a 
fantastic £705, taking our running 
total to - wait for it - £2,056. And we 
still have six days to go. 

All this comes as quite a contrast 
to what we normally experience 
- will we just make that crucial 
£1,750 or at least get somewhere 
near it? But it’s a welcome one, and 
it certainly helps ease my worries • 
Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Easing worries 
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COMMENT 


Tinker, tailor, soldier, Marxist 

Lawrence Parker takes issue with some of the interpretations of Michael Bettaney’s life and ideas that 
have appeared down the years 



Michael Bettaney: up at Oxford 


I t is something of an irony 
that Michael John Bettaney’s 
reputation has partly been 
rehabilitated at the moment of his 
death in August 2018. Bettaney, a 
counter-espionage officer in MI5, 
was imprisoned in 1984 for passing 
sensitive documents to the KGB and 
for offering his services to the Soviet 
Union. For years, he has been the 
object of a parody: a drunken, Nazi- 
loving MI5 officer stuffing secret 
documents through the letterbox of 
the KGB in London in an attempt to 
gain some personal attention. 

Putting Bettaney’s name into a 
search engine throws up a host of 
inferior writing and abuse, which can 
be summed up in the headline of one: 
‘Tinker, tailor, soldier, clot.’ This is, 
of course, a play on the title of John le 
Carre’s famous novel Tinker, tailor 
soldier spy (1974), in which a Soviet 
mole, Bill Flaydon, is unearthed 
in the British Secret Intelligence 
Service. Haydon is a cool customer, 
attuned to the careful calculations 
of his Soviet spymaster, Karla, and 
able to blow an impressive number 
of British intelligence missions until 
run to ground by Le Carre’s hero, 
George Smiley. In popular legend, 
and partly because of a smear 
campaign courtesy of MI5 and its 
establishment courtiers, Bettaney 
(who was a fan of Le Carre’s literary 
work, although he did not like the 
author’s politics 1 ) becomes the exact 
opposite of the urbane and crafty 
Haydon: a bungling oaf who could 
not even get the KGB to take an 
interest in his secrets. 

Interestingly, Ben Macintyre’s 
The spy and the traitor: the greatest 
[sic] espionage story of the cold 
war (2018), partly explodes this 
rubbish. Macintyre - a Times 
journalist otherwise central to 
dredging up shop-soiled smears 
of Michael Foot being viewed as 
a Soviet intelligence asset - gives 
the truth that Bettaney used spy 
tradecraft, offering “detailed and 
explicit” instructions to KGB 
London head Arkadi Guk if he 
wished to cooperate (for example, 
putting a drawing pin at the top of 
banisters on Piccadilly underground 
station 2 ). Bettaney also had access 
to the MI5 surveillance files and 
knew exactly when hostiles would 
be watching Guk’s flat. Along with 
his collation of the MI5 documents 
and the fact he covered “his tracks 
with professional efficiency 3 ”, it 
is fairly clear that there was not 
anything particularly haphazard 
about Bettaney’s planned defection. 
In fact, Bettaney provoked anxiety 
in MI5 at the time of his being 
caught and interrogated by his 
officers, in terms of the possible 
outcomes of his not cracking under 
his inquisitors. 

Bettaney did not fail because he 
drank heavily or because he was 
notably incompetent: he failed 
because a double agent in the Soviet 
ranks, Oleg Gordievsky, tipped off 
the British as to what was afoot. 
The Bettaney affair also provoked 
an expected unease among the 
establishment and its hangers-on 
as to the probity of the intelligence 
service in regards to the sanctity of 


the British state. Whatever else it 
was, this was not a woozy, alcoholic 
sideshow. 

Nonsense 

So Macintyre’s exploration of the 
Bettaney affair is useful in eroding 
some of the parodies that have 
grown up around it. However, there 
is a good deal of the old nonsense 
dredged up. The author mentions 
Bettaney’s interest in Nazism while 
he was a student. It is important 
to note that here Macintyre is 
channelling a rightwing smear that 
arose around the time of Bettaney’s 
incarceration. Sir Anthony Grant, 
Conservative MP for Cambridgeshire 
South West, wrote about Bettaney’s 
statement of his communist beliefs 
after the sentencing: “... coupled 
with Mr Bettaney’s apparent interest 
in Nazism earlier, [the statement] 
draws one to the conclusion that 
either he was mentally unbalanced 
or that the whole affair is a colossal 
double-bluff. 4 ” Youthful university 
sentiments were thus being used to 
unpick adult ideology. 

In Macintyre’s case, I am not sure 
what Bettaney’s playing of Hitler’s 
speeches at Oxford University is 
meant to prove 5 . The Britain of 
Bettaney’s youth was saturated by 
the memory of World War II and the 
designation of an evil other: Nazi 
Germany. It was not uncommon for 
youths of my era (I am roughly 20 
years younger than Bettaney was) to 
have a morbid fascination with Hitler 
and the Nazi regime, partly propelled 
by the constancy of the topic in the 
mass media. I got bitten by this bug 
in the sense of reading every book I 
could about Hitler and the Nazis in my 
late teens, although I never graduated 
to goose-stepping around the yard or 
being able to take Nazism remotely 
seriously as a political ideology. But 


it was slightly cool and bohemian 
to be interested in Nazi Germany 
when I was at school; and it was 
not uncommon to call authoritarian 
teachers ‘Hitler’ or simulate Nazi 
salutes in their direction (it was 
generally better to do this when these 
particular teachers could not see you). 
However, such juvenile happenings 
had no consequences for my future 
life and I was never tempted to 
propose a war on smaller Oxfordshire 
villages around my own in the cause 
of a Greater Hook Norton. In my case, 
an interest in the history of political 
ideologies meant I became attracted 
to Marxism - reading about Nazism 
meant having to learn a thing or two 
about its mortal enemy. Bettaney’s 
interest in Nazism proves nothing. 

Macintyre suggests that Bettaney’s 
insecurities and inferiorities made 
him unsuited to intelligence work. 
Again, this is an instance of Macintyre 
channelling establishment anxieties 
of the time. Thus, the Daily Mail 
opined in 1984: “For a man singled 
out to become a trusted member 
of the British security services, 
traitor Michael John Bettaney had 
a disturbing past and a remarkable 
series of flaws in his character, any 
one of which should have barred 
him from service with MI5. 6 ” While 
the weaponisation of Bettaney’s so- 
called Nazism relies upon a notion 
of original sin, the judgement that 
insecurities and intelligence do not 
mix relies upon an implied notion 
of operatives being steel-jawed 
(steel presumably being a useful 
mechanism to achieve a stiff upper 
lip) James Bond-type figures. 

If intelligence work is a serious 
study of human fallibility and 
complexity (and if it is not based on 
that, it is, I would suggest, imbecilic), 
then presumably it needs operatives 
who are sensitive to human 


conditions. The anxiety, depression 
and insecurities that eat many of us 
alive on a daily basis do sometimes 
have a kind of dividend in human 
insight and sensitivity. To that end, 
an intelligence service that did not 
employ losers, misfits, oddballs, 
derelicts and depressives would 
not be one of any great seriousness. 
In any case, Bettaney, writing as 
Michael Malkin following his release 
from prison, was, of course, well 
aware that MI5 was not a particularly 
heroic organisation, stating that 
“contrary to popular preconception, 
intelligence work is essentially a 
bureaucratic task, involving the 
analysis and collation of an endless 
stream of information on paper [this 
was written in 2002] ... its dramatic 
potentialities are rather limited”. 7 

Macintyre also complains that 
Bettaney “wanted attention” 8 . But the 
fact that this is seen as a problem is an 
indictment of MI5, the assumptions 
of journalists working for The Times 
and the society they operate in, 
rather than of Bettaney. As humans 
are social beings, they are quite 
likely to want attention and this only 
becomes problematic for bureaucrats, 
militarists, people intent on following 
orders and court flunkeys in general. 

Artificial? 

Macintyre, of course, cannot treat 
Bettaney’s Marxist politics and his 
adhesion to the Soviet Union as 
anything more than an elaborate hoax. 
We are told, in all seriousness, that 
“Bettaney’s Marxist politics were 
as artificial as his fruity accent” and 
that “there is little evidence he felt 
any particular affinity for the Soviet 
Union”. At this point, I am sure 
Bettaney’s CPGB ex-comrades (a 
category in which I include myself) 
will be hooting with laughter, but 
this is another wearing example 


of Macintyre merely channelling 
establishment anxiety from the time of 
the trial. As The Times editorialised in 
1984, 

Bafflement arises from the 
continuing ideological pull of the 
Soviet Union. It is just possible to 
believe that Stalin’s Englishmen in 
the 1930s had no real knowledge 
of the Soviet tyranny. But, in 
an age when the details of the 
Gulag are well known and the 
institutionalised brutalities of the 
Soviet system beyond question, 
how it is possible for an intelligent 
civil servant to treat Moscow as 
the repository of this idealism 
beggars belief. 10 

Similarly, Sir Anthony Grant 
attempted to poke fun at the statement 
of political belief that Bettaney had 
issued via his solicitors after the trial: 

It was comparable to an essay 
by lower members of a school 
fourth form, asked to write a 
piece of communist propaganda. 
Indeed, it might have been written 
by a Young Conservative as a 
Teftwing’ spoof, it was so crude. 11 

But refusing to believe Bettaney was 
an easy way out for the establishment, 
because believing that he had 
plumped for a failed society in the 
form of the Soviet Union would need 
an explanation as to why a capitalist 
country such as Britain had not 
retained the spy’s allegiance. 

The view of The Times was not 
hegemonic in 1984, dependent as it 
was on a patriotic, defensive view of 
Britain and its intelligence services. 
While Lord Lane did preside over 
an attempt to blacken Bettaney’s 
character at his trial, stating that the 
former MI5 operative was puerile 
and dangerous, he did not seemingly 
have any problem in accepting that 
ideology was a motivator: 

It is perfectly true that there was 
no question here of hope by you 
of any financial gain or of any 
power or any self-aggrandisement. 
It is equally plain that this was an 
individual decision upon political 
ideological convictions. 12 

Lane and the whole conduct of the 
Bettaney trial were subsequently the 
objects of criticism by EP Thompson, 
although Thompson had no political 
sympathy for Bettaney or the Soviet 
Union. 13 

Nick Davies, writing for The 
Guardian in 1984, also seemingly had 
no problem with facing the reality of 
Bettaney’s Marxism. He said: 

His motive had nothing to do with 
greed or blackmail or any of the 
other traditionally grubby motives 
for espionage. In his own mind, he 
was using his position in MI5 to 
try to stop Great Britain and the 
western alliance tottering into a 
new world war. 14 

Davies added: “In his eight years in the 
service he became a Marxist intellectual - 
the sort of bookish leftwing academic who 
would fit comfortably into the politics 
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department of any British university. 15 ” 
So non-belief in Bettaney’s Marxism 
was not a universal phenomenon, 
being somewhat dependent on your 
newspaper’s political outlook. 

Bettaney also had some support 
among the British left of the time. 
Not from the ostensibly pro-Soviet 
Morning Star, which restricted 
itself to a boring factual report that, 
amazingly, failed to notice Bettaney’s 
political statements around the trial 
(‘soft’ pro-Sovietism, in the guise of 
the Morning Star, had become saddled 
with social-patriotism in the form of 
the British road to socialism', hence 
Bettaney would be suspect because 
he did not share such contradictory 
loyalties). 16 In contrast, The Leninist 
newspaper said: “We applaud traitors 
to British imperialism. Bettaney was 
a ‘patriot’ of the Soviet Union and 
therefore of the working class in 
Britain and throughout the world.” 17 
Along similar lines, Spartacist 
Britain said: “The victorious 
proletariat will doubtless find a place 
of honour for Michael Bettaney, 
whose ‘treachery’ is only to an 
outmoded system of institutionalised 
murder and oppression.” 18 Other 
leftwing newspapers that organised 
themselves around anti-Sovietism, 
such as Socialist Organiser, were 
predictably more hostile, denouncing 
Bettaney’s “great mistake” in linking 
“the cause of peace and socialism 
with the USSR”. 19 

CPGB member 

However, there are deeper reasons 
for thinking that Bettaney was in 
the mould of previous ideological 
defectors, such as Kim Philby, and 
these are more to do with Bettaney’s 
actions after being released from 
prison in May 1998. Like Jack 
Conrad, who wrote a decent 
obituary, 20 I was also a comrade of 
Bettaney in the CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee (CPGB-PCC); 
he started attending CPGB events 
around the same time as I joined in 
1998. I liked and respected him; got 
on well with him; and confided in 
him a little during some dark days in 
my personal life. He was very kind 
to me at a Communist University at 
Uxbridge in 1999, when I was at a 
low personal ebb. But, like Conrad, I 
could never say I knew Bettaney. 

The act of joining an avowedly 
communist organisation in Britain in 
1998 was not an obvious choice. In the 
period of reaction after the fall of the 
Soviet Union in 1991 it meant putting 
yourself into isolation, even in tenns 
of the wider left. When the CPGB 
was involved in early versions of the 
Socialist Alliance in this period it was 
not uncommon to hear snarls of anti¬ 
communist rhetoric from its leading 
group. Joining a very small organisation 
such as the CPGB in this period was thus 
not a casual or shallow act and rather 
gives the lie to Macintyre’s assertion that 
Bettaney’s Marxist politics were in any 
way artificial. 

Macintyre argues there is “little 
evidence” that Bettaney “felt any 
particular affinity for the Soviet 
Union” 21 . Above and beyond wanting 
to spy for it, that is. In fact, there is 
evidence that Bettaney did feel such 


an affinity. While in prison in the 
1980s, he was in correspondence with 
members of a small faction inside 
the old Communist Party of Great 
Britain, which produced The Leninist 
newspaper (this organisation, of course, 
later became the CPGB-PCC after the 
liquidation of the ‘official’ CPGB). 22 

In November 1987 The Leninist 
had led with an article by Jack Conrad 
calling ‘For a real political revolution’ 
in the Soviet Union against its ruling 
bureaucracy. 23 Bettaney (writing 
under the pseudonym of MG Malkin) 
said: “I would probably be regarded 
as a ‘centrist today’, in so far as, 
notwithstanding some reservations, 
I give uncompromising support 
to the political line of the current 
[Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union - CPSU] leadership.” 24 He 
accused The Leninist of indulging in 
attacks on the Soviet bureaucracy that 
were a “cover for attacks on the CPSU 
itself’. 25 Further, he said that Conrad’s 
“irresponsible call for political 
pluralism in the vaguest terms” was a 
recipe for “capitalist restoration”. 26 

Conrad may be right in his obituary 
that Bettaney was initially banking on 
the Soviet Union digging him out of 
prison in exchange for a British spy. 
However, as Bettaney surely realised, 
communicating through the pages 
of The Leninist - an obscure journal 
on the fringes of the communist 
movement - was not the most likely 
means of catching the attention of the 
Soviet bureaucracy. In other words, 
affinity with the Soviet Union was 
somewhere at the political heart of 
Michael Bettaney. 

This also puts a rather different 
slant on Conrad’s portrayal of 
Bettaney as simply a follower 
of Hillel Ticktin, whose fame in 
Marxist circles in the 1970s and 
1980s rested upon a re-examination 
of the political economy of the 
Soviet Union that portrayed it as an 
unstable social formation in a process 
of disintegration. 27 Bettaney’s 
admiration for Ticktin was no secret. 
However, this was expressed with 
a strong streak of sentimentalism 
towards the Soviet Union and, 
therefore, I find Conrad somewhat 
guilty of erasing a contradiction. 
On one of the last occasions I saw 
him, in around 2005, Bettaney 
repeated what he had told me many 
times previously: “I’m just an old 
Brezhnevite.” As it goes, he was not 
particularly old; nor did I hear him in 
political meetings making any hard¬ 
line pro-Soviet views, even when 
this was a bone of contention in the 
CPGB-PCC in 1998-99. But he did 
give cause in private to make me (and 
other members of Manchester CPGB- 
PCC, who were still broadly pro- 
Soviet in their thinking at that time) 
think that he did have such views. I 
would suspect that Bettaney offered 
Conrad a very different estimation of 
his private thinking on such matters. 

In articles, Bettaney was scathing 
towards the official ideologies of 
the Soviet Union, particularly as 
they clashed with his own humanist 
reading of Marx and Marxism. In 
one such article (written as Michael 
Malkin) he briefly discussed the 
works of disgraced Soviet agronomist 


Trofim Lysenko, which “held back 
and diverted the development of 
science in the Soviet Union”. 28 
Bettaney expressed his disapproval 
in an interesting manner: 

Lysenkoism persisted long after 
the death of Stalin. Who can forget 
Nikita Khrushchev prating on 
about the possibilities of growing 
maize anywhere, even in the 
permafrost? It is all too sad to talk 
about, even now. 29 

I do not think Bettaney was using 
“sad” in a sarcastic manner in this 
context. While he was obviously 
no fan of Soviet state-sponsored 
dogma, I think he was revealing the 
sentimental side of himself in relation 
to ‘actually existing socialism’. It 
was a genuine hurt that things had not 
turned out a lot better. 

I suspect these occasional bouts 
of sentiment were vital to Bettaney 
and survived the intellectual assault 
of reading writers such as Ticktin, 
existing uneasily alongside a new 
rationalism. After all, it was surely 
easier to justify 15 years in prison to 
himself on the basis that the country 
he was trying to serve in the early 
1980s had some kind of progressive 
nub than to think (like Ticktin) that 
all the Soviet Union had achieved 
by the 1970s was a wasteful mass 
production of non-use values that 
resulted in chaos and fragmentation. 
Conrad may have been simply 
won over lock, stock and barrel to 
Ticktin’s ideas, but there was a part 
of Bettaney that could never truly 
accept all of the implications of 
Ticktin’s ideas without disavowing 
the political choices he had made in 
the early 1980s. 

Sincerity 

I had some doubts about how Bettaney 
addressed the issue of Marxism and 
human nature in various articles 
in the Weekly Worker, which is too 
complex to go into here. But I never 
doubted for one moment the sincerity 
of his convictions or the depth of the 
study that had informed his beliefs. 
Bettaney’s version of Marxism was 
an intensely human and personal one. 
There was nothing dry or desiccated 
about it and he was suitably scornful 
of Althusserian Marxists and their 
arid schemas. The following brief 
snippet gives us a flavour of his 
thrust: 

I want to set out this vision of 
human liberation in tenns of a 
specifically Marxian view of 
human nature and to show that 
this category - far from being 
a bourgeois concept totally 
antithetical to communism, as we 
were once taught, far from being 
at best just a manifestation of the 
‘Feuerbachian’, ‘early’ Marx, 
to be disowned by his ‘later’, 
‘scientific’ alter ego - remained a 
central facet of Marx’s doctrine 
about the way that humankind and 
society work. 30 

If Macintyre really does believe that 
Bettaney’s Marxism was in any way 
artificial then I can only surmise that 
he has never read the ex-MI5 officer 
nor heard him speak. 

In his obituary, Jack Conrad 
argues that the CPGB and Bettaney 
parted company over “who knows 
what - he clearly wanted to leave 
our ranks”. 31 In fact, the source of 
his disgruntlement was not exactly a 
secret to the wider group. As far as I 
remember, there were two phases to 


Bettaney’s withdrawal: the first was 
around 2001, when I was leaving the 
organisation myself. Bettaney told 
me at length at a Socialist Alliance 
conference in Birmingham that he had 
withdrawn from the Weekly Worker 
cell producing the paper because he 
was “fed up” with the whole thing. 
There had also apparently been an 
argument over an article about Ken 
Livingstone. From what members of 
the Weekly Worker team told me later, 
I had the impression that Bettaney 
may have submitted a silly article 
as a provocation, although I cannot 
prove this. After that, there seems 
to have been a phased withdrawal, 
with his writing for the paper fading 
out around 2003. However, he 
did resurface as a sympathiser of 
the CPGB around 2007-08 before 
seemingly drifting away once more. 
It was, however, very difficult to 
work out a political reason for his 
departure and I was not close enough 
to him to extract one. 

My last contact with Michael was 
in August 2008.1 wanted to meet and 
ask him if he would mind me starting 
some research into his life. It was a 
subject that I knew would be difficult 
to broach because he hated any kind 
of publicity, given the way he had 
been vilified after his trial. I half 
thought he would tell me to fuck off. 
His friendly but laconic reply ended: 
“I shall probably be in London for 
the next [CPGB] aggregate, which 
will probably be in October, but that 
depends whether it clashes with a 
pheasant day.” 32 I read between the 
lines of this that Michael retained 
some of his occasional indifference 
to the CPGB-PCC. 

Illness took over my life shortly 
after this and I did not reply. I regret 
this very deeply • 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Rebranding 
victims as 
survivors makes 
no damned 
difference 


Huddersfield and the causes of crime 

There is more at stake than criminal justice in the latest grooming scandal, argues Paul Demarty 



Tommy Robinson: stoking up fear, hatred and irrationality 


S o something like justice finally 
comes for 15 women sexually 
exploited and raped as minors 
by a group of 20 men in Huddersfield. 

There is, with stories like this one, 
a sense of history repeating itself, as 
tragedy after tragedy. It does not seem 
so very long ago that I wrote in these 
pages about Alexis Jay’s report on 
similar crimes and systemic failures 
in Rotherham. 1 While the numbers 
involved appear to be different - in 
the former case, it was estimated 
that a hundred times as many women 
had been abused - this is in part a 
matter of the difference between the 
criminal standard of proof and the 
bulk estimation used by the heads of 
official inquiries. 

The discussion surrounding 
the Huddersfield case leaves one, 
regrettably, with the sense that 
nothing has been learned - perhaps 
that, within the epistemic structure 
that governs our attitude to the 
sexual exploitation of the vulnerable, 
that nothing can be learned. It 
will barely need to be mentioned 
that commentary on the issue has 
focused on the ethnic background of 
the perpetrators, in this case and in 
others. This time around, things were 
even more highly charged, as Tommy 
Robinson - enjoying a resurgence 
of notoriety after a quiet couple of 
years - got himself packed off to jail 
for contempt of court for ranting off 
about Muslim paedophiles. He is out 
now, although not out of the woods, 
with further charges to be considered. 

Any hope - of which there was 
none anyway - of skirting around 
the strong association of Muslims of 
Asian backgrounds and crimes such 
as these was thus killed off within 
minutes. It is a little unfortunate 
in this case, since the purported 
ringleader - Amere Singh Dhaliwal 
- is not Muslim, but Sikh. Tommy 
Robinson does not seem like the 
sort of person overly interested in 
the difference between one sort of 
bearded, brown-skinned man and 
another, however. Somewhat more 
‘sensitive’ to the fine details was 
Sajid Javid, the home secretary, who 
got in a certain amount of bother 
from people in the do-gooding sector 
by describing the criminals as “Asian 
paedophiles” and assuring us that 
there would be “no no-go areas” in 
subsequent investigations - referring 
to an inquiry he has set up into the 
nature of these grooming gangs. 

The latter phrase is worth picking 
up on, for two reasons. One is its 
studied ambiguity. It seems to refer 
to the recurring idea that the relevant 
authorities are reluctant to investigate 
cases like this for fear of accusations 
of racism; but it is also the phrase used 
by far-right ideologues to claim that 
whole areas of major western cities 
have become ‘Muslim territory’, 
where others fear to tread. Though 
Javid is not the obvious first choice 
to try and outdo Tommy Robinson in 


these matters, he seems happy to toot 
on this particular dog-whistle. The 
home office really seems to bring it 
out in people. 

The other reason is that it is 
obviously, in the wider context of 
Javid’s Twitter ramblings, not true. 
What he argues here is that we are 
dealing with the depraved acts of 
evil individuals. We must lock them 
all up. We must perhaps examine the 
reasons why they became evil in the 
first place. That is the whole of the 
matter, so far as Sajid is concerned. 
Zubaida Haque of the Runnymede 
Trust was not impressed by this 
reasoning: 

Racialising this crime and focusing 
on the ethnicity of the sexual 
predators has done little to address 
why and how these victims were 
vulnerable to the prey [sic] of 
these sexual predators. 

It’s extraordinary that Sajid 
Javid set up an inquiry to look 
at why Asian men were more 
likely to be in CSE [child sexual 
exploitation] grooming gangs 
when his priority all the time 
should have been why and how 
victims were vulnerable and 
where safeguards had failed. 2 

‘Survivors’ 

So far as it goes, Haque’s reasoning 
is sound, with one exception. It is 
not at all “extraordinary” that Javid 
would act in the way that he has, for 
he is a Tory. The essence of Toryism 
is that inequalities - of wealth, and 


of virtue - are natural and inherent. 
When one inquires into the ‘causes 
of crime’, one genuinely must not 
look too closely, for it really is 
ultimately a matter of taking personal 
responsibility for one’s actions, and 
thorough economic-sociological 
aetiologies of crimes risk giving the 
fickle mob an excuse to avoid their 
responsibilities. If Javid’s inquiry 
into ‘Asian paedophiles’ (for that is 
what it is, in substance) does its job, 
it will shame the patriarchs of the 
community into shopping people into 
the police; and life will go on. 

Before his current stint at the 
home office, of course, Javid 
was sitting pretty as communities 
secretary - the Newspeaky name for 
the job that involves shitting all over 
local authorities. That puts him, in 
reality, uncomfortably close to social 
care failures, such as are exposed by 
these periodic failures. The idea that 
social services ‘should have done 
more’, as if it were a matter - in the 
argot of football commentators and 
Thatcherite blowhards alike - of 
‘wanting it enough’, is a tremendous 
lie, whose untruth consists in the 
nauseating antics of communities 
secretaries past and present. Toryism 
is not at all reconciled to the idea of 
municipal government tout court, 
which seems rather to allow oiks to 
threaten the smooth running of the 
ship of state. The ‘starve the beast’ 
approach actually taken in the last 
40 years, including under Labour, is 
directly implicated in denying people 
the ability to manage their own 


communities and look after their own 
vulnerable children, teenagers and 
adults. 

For if it is easy - rather too easy - to 
find the pictures of the Huddersfield 
perpetrators familiar, how much more 
so their victims? Their fate indeed is 
so familiar to have passed into cliche 
- these ‘poor young women’ from 
‘troubled backgrounds’, ‘looking for 
love in all the wrong places’, ‘falling 
through the cracks’ ... As Haque 
points out, the cracks have gotten an 
awful lot larger; and, as in Rotherham, 
an uncomfortable light has been shone 
on the limits of compassion imposed 
on social workers. With a caseload that 
simply does not allow the full exercise 
of the charitable intentions that people 
typically bring in to that profession, 
the result can be, at best, an inability 
to act and, at worst, a guilty relief, 
when young women abscond into the 
tender affections of an Amere Singh 
Dhaliwal. 

We scattered a lot of scare quotes 
in the last paragraph, and it is here 
that we must go further than the likes 
of Haque. For there is an assumption 
that the full and adequate response 
is for the proper funding of social 
services of various kinds and the 
treating of the professionals who 
provide them as more than just red 
ink in the budget. Yet at this level we 
are still missing - except as victims 
and objects of pity - the women who 
suffered. There is a tacit assumption, 
behind all the chest-beating, that 
victimhood is a life sentence; that, 
having found themselves in the 


care system or foster homes or 
otherwise ripped out of the family 
scene, vulnerable young people are 
condemned to being the objects of 
others’ intentions, be they rapacious 
or benevolent. 

The paradox is that this can 
make the problem worse. It is the 
inequality of power relations in class 
society that makes these problems 
so intractable: but a frozen model 
of perpetual ‘vulnerable adulthood’ 
merely invents a new means by 
which people can be alienated from 
control of their own lives. Restoring 
people who have been genuinely 
damaged is no trivial matter that 
can be hand-waved away, and it is 
quite genuinely reprehensible that 
- beyond the occasional conference- 
season bromide - Tories have nothing 
to offer at all except a dedication to 
making it harder. Yet, with any other 
goal in mind than the full fruition of 
individuality, ‘safeguarding’ must 
become its own kind of tyranny, from 
which even very much damaged 
individuals must flee to satisfy their 
very humanity. 

There has been a recent ‘political 
correctness’ drive to rebrand those 
who suffer from awful, especially 
sexual, crimes as ‘survivors’ rather 
than victims - we presume because 
such rebranding is more upbeat and 
hopeful. As with all such initiatives, 
the problem is the confusion of 
verbal semantics with social reality, 
and precisely the discussion of the 
experiences of ‘survivors’ often 
characterises them as so fragile and 
vulnerable that we might almost 
imagine that the new term is being 
used ironically. For our part, we do not 
want people to glob along from their 
first foster home through a denuded 
life as an object of bureaucratic 
goodwill, perishing at last as a 
suitably vulnerable pensioner, but to 
truly overcome their misfortunes. 

As long as the likes of Sajid Javid 
administer the state, however, the 
former is the very best that can be 
hoped for - and hoped for in vain • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘Rotherham: a systemic failure’ Weekly Worker 
September 4 2014. 

2. www.theguardian.com/politics/2018/oct/20/ 
sajid-javid-lambasted-for-asian-paedophiles- 
tweet-huddersfield. 
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